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<== | tor Emmanuel. The continued endurance of the Papal displea- 
WEEK sure by the officials of Piedmont was practically showing to the 
people of Northern Italy that the withdrawal of the Pontifical 
countenance is not a fatal calamity ; and the exhibition therefore 
was not calculated to strengthen or perpetuate the influence of 
tome. The Pope has backed out of the difficulty, by granting, 
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Louis NAPOLEON in Spain! It is almost impossible to represent 
any position more equivocal. What is he there for? Is it for 
a political purpose, or is it only that he has crossed the border to | at the instance of the Piedmontese Bishops, various indulgences 
look about him? If it is only a caprice, the act implies that he | to those who have bought and sold the sequestrated property of 
considers himself a man released from the ordinary responsibili- | the Church. Without revoking the minor excommunication, he 
ties even to ‘‘ appearances.” If he has gone for a political pur- | jas practically reduced it to nothing. 
pose, what is it? Has he after all undertaken to back up that To cap the series of incomprehensible rumours, is the latest of 
coup d’état which we might have expected to alienate him by | ajj—a hint that the Western Powers may soon withdraw their 
not being crowned with lightning success ? representatives from Naples, in order to permit a revolt of King 
But if he can force aa O'Donnell coup d’état upon Spain, | Ferdinand’s outraged subjects ; the withdrawal of Ambassadors 
what are his views with regard to other countries? What can | to be followed up with the arrival of an armed fleet, to protect 
he possibly intend in Italy* At the time of Count Walewski’s | french and British subjects, unless King Ferdinand should 
temporary retirement, it was supposed that a liberal and very | render the whole process ‘unnecessary by the revival of the con- 
rising politician was about to take the Count’s place in the Em- | stitution and the issue of a general amnesty, Surely mystifi- 
peror’s foreign affairs; and it was conjectured when the Count | cation could no further go! : , a 
returned to office, that he had yielded to his master and had 
given up his own crotchety preference for a dictatorial style of 
government in other countries as well as in France. Our Lon- | coronation at Moscow becomes an idle parade, which can excite 
don contemporary the Daily News revives, as if they now chal- | little interest beyond the circle of those who could look upon the 
lenged credit, stories that certainly have every appearance of | gold and jewels of the display. It is to real occurrences what 
throwing light upon the present position of the French Emperor, 


Before these portents, the pomp of the Emperor Alexander’s 


the romance of the penny journals is to the politics of the news- 
It is»said that at the time of the Paris Conierences the Emperor, | papers. We have had accounts in which words vainly struggled 
in an off-hand manner, asked Count Cavour what would be | to conjure up some ideas of golden glitter, telling us of the Em- 
thought in Sardinia of a Concordat like that which Rome had | peror’s entry into Moscow, with his Empress, his nobles, his sol- 
just concluded?’ Count Cavour has explicitly declared in the | diers, and his tributaries. But after all has passed before the 
Sardinian Legislature, that no proposal was made to him | mind’s eye, you ask, What then? The people at Moscow were 
for a coup d’état in Piedmont as well as in Spain. It is | astonished, the visitors even from civilized capitals might be en- 
rather remarkable, that at the present moment the Em- | tertained and dazzled; but nothing that was done could either 
peror should be patronizing O'Donnell, who has attempted | increase the strength of Russia, elevate the dignity of the Czar, 
acoup d’état, and should be turning the cold shoulder upon | alter his position before the rest of Europe, or confer the slightest 
Piedmont, which has proceeded in a straightforward and open | benefit on his subjects. The million sterling expended is so far 
manner relying upon the public opinion of Italy. Austria has | money thrown away. We know that the crown is safely de- 
fortified her boundaries, has actually approached Sardinia with | posited on his head—the telegraph has told us that; and some 
the means of a powerful aggressive warfare, has confiscated the | day we shall have the details—the second display of carriages, 
property of Sardinian subjects, and permitted her journals ha- | cavalry, coronets, arms, robes, soldiery, captains, chieftains, 
bitually to assail the Government at Turin. Signor Manin has | nobles, dignitaries, and Emperor. We shall have some elaborate 
proposed a subscription in France towards a fund which would | account of the religious ceremonies in what we may call the 
be handed to the Piedmontese Government as a tribute of | Left-handed Catholic Church. But the general character of the 
admiration, and as a help towards the expenses of counter- | whole display we know already. It is an event which the al- 
fortifications at Alessandria. Louis Napoleon has prohibited | manack must note, and of which nothing can be made—except 
that subscription. There is therefore indulgence on his part to | by those who contracted for its upholstery. 

every licence that Austria may choose to take short of actual ——_—__—_—_—— 


warfare ; there is patronage of coup d’état in Madrid; there is The British Army is to be reduced to a peace establishment, 
displeasure at any direct sympathy shown towards the Sardinian | and the general outlines of the scheme of reduction are before 
Government. us. The total force of 150,000 men or more—exclusively of 


At the same time, it is avowed that the French Government | the regiments in India—is to be reduced to about 125,000, 
and our own have continually acted together—that there has | with a corr sponding reduction of officers. The regiments, at 
been no interruption to their close understanding. On the | present of indefinite proportions, will be brought into a fixed 
strength of this fidelity, it was supposed that Louis Napoleon | scale of 1000 men each for infantry, while the cavalry regi- 
could not thoroughly commit himself to the O’Donnell policy in | 


ments will be reduced from eight to six squadrons of some 60 





Spain; and it was to maintain this excellent understanding men each. Various corps of the service, however, instead of 
such has been the explanation—that our Government somewhat | being reduced, will be retained in their developed proportions. 
compromised its supposed sympathy with Espartero, and re- | The Artillery is one of these. The Land Transport Corps will 
strained its friendship for the Liberals in Italy. be reduced in numbers, and reconverted into ‘the Military 

That the whole power of Europe does not reside in the Go- | Train,” with a more complete military organization. Of course 
vernments has been proved by recent events. Some “ ne’er-do- | this plan will throw out a great number of men; and the men 
weel” of the Pourtales family, imitating greater men, has at- | rejected will bi principally those who are damaged in health, 


tempted a coup d'état in Neufchatel, raising the name of the | who have never been fit for service, or haye proved unsuitable 
[Larest Epirron.] 
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for the life of a soldier. A great number of all of this class were | Mr. Wieland, the local agent, sent up a telegraphic message, which had 


taken into the Army during the rapid and somewhat indiscrimi- 
nate recruitment at the beginning of the Russian war. But while 
the War Department and the Horse Guards have been engaged 


in the process of taking down, they have also devoted them- | 


selves to the work of building up. In fact, the Army will not 
be so much reduced as brought together an‘ reorganized. It will 
be relieved of its lumber, and placed ia a state of greater 
efficiency than it could display even during the war. The lei- 
sure of peace will be employed in a more active pursuit of mili- 
tary exercises, and in the brigade or divisional practice of camp 
and field. For our military Ministers evidently devote them- 
selves to a most active development of the Army. Such is the 

yay in which we recommence the peace with the newly-crowned 
Emperor Alexander; who, in the intervals of his coronation 
business, is instructing his statesmen and diplomatists how to 
haggle over the details of the treaty of Paris, and to procrasti- 
nate the fulfilment as long as possible. Kars is surrendered, the 
Island of Serpents not yet. Our countrymen have encountered 
a cold reception at St. Petersburg, and they bring home reports 
which will strengthen the public opinion in favour of this new 
turn given to our “peace establishment.” The reduction turns 
out to be reorganization, and the peace is an armed peace. 

After the storm the waves continue to rise, and the agitation 
of the hurricane becomes, under the returning sun, gayer than 
the smoothest calm. So, half the zest of the present dull season 
is derived from fighting the wars over again at the banquet- 
table. Towards the fall of the year, we always have some fashion 
in the entertainment which fills up the interval left unoceupied 
by our Parliament, our touring, and our Christmas festivities— 
something to break the sameness of sporting ; and this year the 
fashion consists in public festivals for Crimean heroes. The prac- 
tice improves as it proceeds. At Sheffield, the men of the Fourth 
Dragoon Guards were mustered to receive a present from an en- 
terprising person—the present consisting of a Sheftield knife for 
each man; and the gift was enhanced by an oration from Mr. 
Roebuck, conceived in the classic vein. At Folkestone, the in- 
habitants entertained a body of soldiers drawn from various 
regiments—some 800 in number; and bettering the 
inhospitable arrangements of the London Surrey Gardens, the 
hosts were represented at table as well as the guests. Other 
banquets are to follow, including one to all the soldiers in Ire- 
Jand,—simultaneously, we presume, at different places. We are 
indulging in elaborate dinner-table crowings over Crimean 
glories, when our ‘ near ally” seems to be embroiling us with 
our ‘‘ ancient ally” Spain, and our War Ministers are preparing a 


here, 


peace establishment more formidable than our Army in the East. 


Che Aletropolis. 
Tue Chief Commissioner of Works has given notice, that it is the in- 
tention of her Majesty’s Government to erect a monument in St. Paul's 
Cathedral to the memory of the late Duke of Wellington; and he has 
invited designs from artists of all countries. 

Victoria Park has for some time been a theatre for Sunday preaching, 
not always of a religious kind. Socialist, Infidel, and other propa- 
gandists, have been wont to mect therein and harangue groups of vary- 
ing numbers. In order that these persons might not have the field all to 
themselves, pious and adventurous missionaries of divers denominations 
stood forth to preach. Recently the anti-religious practices carried on in 
the Park have been brought under the notice of the First Commissioner 
of Works ; and Sir Benjamin Hall has incurred some discredit by issuing 
an order prohibiting preaching of every kind, instead of limiting the 
prohibition to the original offenders. 


At the fifteenth autumnal meeting of the Early Closing Association, 
held at Exeter Hall on Wednesday, Mr. Lilwall, the Secretary, gave a 
favourable report of progress. The novelty in the organization of the 
* effective’ of the Association is a promised Ladies’ Committes The 
meeting passed a resolution regretting that, where improvement has been 
most nee ‘ed, in retail shops, it has been less marked. The Cry stal 
Palace Company have consented to admit the public for one shilling 
cach on Saturday the 20th, and to give the Association a portion of the 
profit. 


At a mecting of the City Sewers Commission, on Tuesday, it was 
resolved that the General Purp ses Committee should “ inquire into the 
cause of the falling of the houses in Little Swan Alley, and into the 
working of the present system of house-inspection, w ith « special refer- 
ence to dangerous structures; and also whether it is necessary to make 
any and what alteration of system; and to report thereon to this com- 
mission, 

The proprictors of the Unity General Assurance Association held an 
extraordinary meeting on Thursday, at the London Tavern. Mr. Baylis, 
the manager, had resigned; the directors had accepted his r signation ; 
and the shareholders assembled to hear the reason why Dr. Davies, a 
shareholder, filled the chair. The facts which do not appear to be dis- 
puted on either side are these. In February last, a Mr. Aitken, a gen- 
tleman with an income of 80/. a year, living at Glasgow, insured the lift 
of Mrs, Aitken, his wife, who had independent property estimated at 
5007. a year, for 20002.; and in July Mrs. Aitken died. 
the Unity purport to be “ indisputable.” Immediately after the death, 


The poli ies of 


| the effect of bringing to Glasgow Dr. Lloyd, one of the directors and 
| consulting-physician to the company. He telegraphed to the manager 
that he found “suspicious” circumstances, and asked if he might close 
the transaction at once by a compromise for 7502. Mr. Baylis replied by 
the telegraph, ‘ Yes, if you think it desirable.” This arrangement was 
| carried out and sanctioned in due form by the directors. ; 

After this conclusion of the affair, Mr. Aitken was still discont; nted 
Some circumstances reached the ear of Mr. Baylis, to the effect that, in 
a correspondence with Mr. Aitken, Dr. Lloyd had admitted the death to 
have resulted from natural causes, and had confessed Mr. Aitken’s , onduct 
to be candid and open. Mr. Baylis therefore advised the directors spon- 
taneously to offer a payment in full; they declined to reopen the ques- 
tion after Dr. Lloyd’s settlement; both parties made the question an affair 
of personal honour and character; Mr. Baylis tendered his resignation - 
the directors accepted it; and the special meeting of shareholders wen 
called to pronounce judgment on the dispute between the founder-ma- 
nager and the directors of the company. The further reasons that ae- 
tuated both sides were not stated: from the remarks on the side of 
Mr. Baylis we are induced to infer that he was misled by what he 
afterwards found to be too keen a practice on the part of the 
local agent, and that he held the office bound to maintain the 
indisputability of its policies. On the other side, Dr. Lloyd said that 
his early suspicions were in part caused by the nervousness of Mr, Ait- 
ken’s manner; and that there was something which he wou'd not state, 
or it would subject him to an action for libel. Mr. Jackson, one of the 
directors, avowed his agreement with Mr. Baylis in principle, but inti- 
mated that the conduct of that gentleman was too cavalier; and we 
gather that the directors shrunk from any course which appeared to im- 
ply censure on Dr, Lloyd. After much animated debate, the meeting 
passed two resolutions,—one sanctioning the payment in full; the 
second, on the motion of Mr. Mechi, reinstating Mr. Baylis pro tempore; 
but on the latter resolution it was agreed that a poll should be taken, 
A committee fully representing the shareholders was appointed to inyes- 
tigate the position of the company, and ascertain what steps are neces- 
sary for its future government and prosperity. Mr. Tayloe, the com- 
pany’s solicitor, prot sted against the whole proc eedings as irregular, the 
meeting having been called for a special purpose; and yesterday a no- 
tice was posted at the company’s chief place of business, stating that no 
poll would be taken, as all the proceedings were illegal. Mr, Aitken has 
commenced legal proceedings to recover the balance, 


An application on petition was made to Mr. Commissioner Holroyd, on 
Monday, for an adjudication in bankruptcy in the case of the Royal British 
Bank. The Commissioner dismissed the petition ; saying that it was as clea 
as the sun that an incorporated company cannot be made bankrupt under 
the Bankruptey Consolidation Act 

Two of the City committee of depositors of the Royal British Bank st 


that the directors have repudiated the proposal of last week that the eredit- 


| ors should be paid by four instalments. 


The affairs of the bank have got into Chancery. Two petitions have been 
presented to the Lord Chancellor for its dissolution and winding-up: they 
are expected to be heard by Vice-Chancellor Sir Richard Kindersley, the 
one at Southampton on the 17th, the other at Bury St Edmunds on the 
24th, Nothing new has transpired as to the position of the bank 

At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, George Adams, a cabman, was in- 
dicted for stealing fifty doubloons of the Republie of New Granada, and 
other coins, the property of Ramon Borda, Adams had driven the South 
American gentleman to Finsbury Square. When Borda reached his rooms, 
he recollected the coin he had left in the cab ; treet 


but on returning to the street 
he found that the eab was out of sight Adams seems to have found the 


money, and to have been overpowered by the temptation He kept it, 
bought a watch, ordered a gold chain, and concealed several of the coins. 
Mr. Creasy held, that if the Jury were satisfied that Adams did not make 


‘* proper exertions’’ to restore the gold, he was guilty of larceny. ‘The ver- 
dict was **Guilty’’; but the Jury and the prosecutor concurred 
commendation to mercy, because a large portion of the coin had been re- 
Sentence, one month’s imprisonment with hard labour. 


I 





in a re- 


eovered 


George Everett, a young man but an old offender, was charged before 
Alderman Challis with stealing a clock from the offices of the New Zealand 
Company. Having been remanded, he attempted to hang himself in his 
cell. He was again brought before the Alderman and lectured. He pro- 


fessed to have been influenced by a fear lest his friends would hear of his new 





disgrace. ‘* Why not get aliving by honest means ?”’ asked the Alderman. 
The prisoner said, he found it was impossible: as soon as he t employ- 
ment, the Police went to his master and denounced him as a thief, and he 
was sent adrift. Two officers of the court declared that the Police did act 


thus; and one knew that Everett had striven to live by honest labour 
Though the prisoner promised not to repeat his suic idal attempt, he was no 
rain appeared to be making prep tions 
professing a determination 


sooner remanded to a cell than he 
to strangle himself: he was sent off to Newgate, 
to destroy himself in some way. 

M. F. Michel, a professor of foreign literature, held in much esteem 
many literary gentlemen, has been committed by the Bow Street Magisti 
on a charge of rape upon Elizabeth Lyons, a young servant-girl at t | 
where M. Michel lodges. There were discrepancies in the evidence; the 
direct testimony was the girl’s alone It was urged for M. Michel, that he 

i married gentleman of hitherto irreproachable character—had been se- 
lected as a victim by the girl, to screen her conduct with some other person 
Mr. Jardine said, the case must go before a jury ; but it was one in which 
he should take bail. The bail was i nmediately forthcoming 

Garratt and Murphy, the latter a ticket-of-leave man, have been com- 
mitted by the Marlborough Street Magistrate for garotting and robbing Mr. 

| ” They assailed him at night, in aa entry in Bruton Street, treat- 
ing him with the utmost ferocity. The reporter of the case app this 
‘* From information derived from the police it appears that 


t 


Sapseid 


statement 

earotting offences are on the increase; that there is a gang of the we 

characters, upwards of forty in number, most of whom are believed to be 

ticket-of-leave men, whose location is in the neighbourhood of Duck Lane 

and Pye Street, Westminster, who may be seen nightly arranging them- 

selves into bands of four or six, and then spreading themselves over diilerent 
parts of the metropolis. It is from this gang that the majority of the ga 
rotting offences originate.”’ 

An expert * cracksman,”’ known as George Richards, was caught by a 
constable, at five o’clock on Sunday morning, breaking into an office m 
Fenchurch Street. He was brought to the Mansionhouse on Monday, and 

| held a dialogue with the Lord Mayor very characteristic of his profession. 
| Lord Mayor—‘ What have you to say?” “ Prisoner—‘‘ Nothing, my Lord.” 
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Partridge, the Gaoler—“ The prisoner has been in Newgate twice, but I 
cannot recollect what he was sent there for I can ascertain by tomorrow 
morning.” Prisoner—‘‘ Why, I can save you the trouble had six 


cracking a crib—that’s all. I 


; . + . . 
mths for smashing, and three months for L 
~ *“ Well, you seem very care- 


took nothing on this oceasion.”” Lord M 1yor L 
but you meant to have committed a felony. You are committed for 
three months as a rogue and vagabond.” Prisoner—** Well, after that, I 
might as well have robbed the place ; I should not have had much mors 
I The prisoner was removed by the officer of the court, 
grumbling at his own stupidity in not “ finishing the job properly 

Another prisoner, a pickpocket, denying that. he had “ ever been there 
before,’ was remanded at his own request, that he might vindi« ate his cha- 
racter. returned to the court The Lord 
Mayor said to him—‘* What do you want now? Prisoner—‘‘ I would 
rather have my ticket at once.’ The Lord Mayor—“ So I should think. I 
always like to accommodate a prisoner when I can you will to prison 
for three months, with hard labour.” 

In consequence of the disclosures made at the Mansionhouse last wee 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals have dismissed two 
officers guilty of extorting money from carriers and othe: 


less ; 


jmprisonment.”’ 


Shortly afterwards, however, he 


| 
K, 


The Coroner’s inquiry into the cause of the death of Lewis Solomons, 
body was found some time since in the Thames at Hampton Court, 


with a shot-wound in the breast, has resulted in an open verdict 
‘*that Lewis Solomons had died in con- 


Jury were unanimously of opinion 
sequence of wounds caused by a pistol-shot ; but whether such wounds had 
been inflicted by himself or some other person, there was not sufficient 


whose ts 


evidence to show. 





There were three considerable fires early on Sunday morning,—on the 
premises of Mr. Stoneham, a carriage-maker in Bedford Street, Euston 
at Rutland Wharf, Upp Thames Street, where much grain was 





Square ; . i 
destroved ; and at Mr. Beatch’s leather-cloth manufactory, in the New Kent 
Road, near the Elephant and Castle. 


Provincial, 


One portion of the Duke of Newcastle's speer h at Sheffield last week 
went over a much wider field than that which related to himself, to ou 
relations with America, or the bearing of Mr. Bessemer’s invention 
the pi ysperity of Sheftield It touched on th P litical condition of t 
country; and is worth preserving, if only on account of tl ll] t 
the future with which it cl 

‘* T believe there never was a time within the memory of most of us when 
all party politics were at so | um ebb, and party feelings so little influ- 
enced men, as at the present moment I do not deny that t may h 
some disadvantage ; but I speak f ly when I say that, isolated as I a 
from public life, disconnected from every part whatever, I a i vhat 
iseless individual—(Cries of ‘* und cheers)—but this state 
things has this great advantage, that it is a season when all social in 
ments may be greatly promoted. For instance, we see at this moment } 


sons of all creeds and politic il professions—men who entertain on 

















of subjects the most different opu is—uniting together wit t any pariy 
fecling to obtain one common end the promotion of tl ation of t 
people Still more recently we | ¢ en an important movement made f 
the reformation of juvenile fenders These are most important s 
questior and I know that in the town of Sheftield they have never beer 
1eglected I know that recently you have appointed a committee upon tl 
subject of the reformation of juvenile criminals, who have reported at « 
siderable length, with a view to the practical adaptation of the principles 
ibly discussed at Bristol If I allude t rtant social quest l 
lo so with the hope that another importa will not be forgotten—I 
mean the improvement of the physical f the p | forla 
ivineed you must go to the root of the evil, l while end iring t 
note the re nation of juven tlenders, you must \ d nul root 
the nascent of vi fe they have pervaded t} min f 4 
young. Never let us forget, that while we should support schools, it is 
duty to improve the special condit of the p yple, w thout which all our 
efforts will prove feeble and ineffective If there is one politico-econor 
axiom more admitted than another, it is that crime is in exact pro) 
to the poverty of the country. I know of nothing more certain than that 
you succeed in rendering the ation of the labouring cl sof the cour 
try more prosperous, you will t i rtain extent erads ud prevent 
rine Look at that country, a short distance across the water, which | 
afforded to every statesman a lesson that he sh | learn and } ‘ 
every hour of his lift What was the condition of Ireland some years a 
compared with its present state Seven or eight short years have elap 
ind the convictions in that intry have been reduced from 21,000 in t 
year to not more than 5000 ind can you doubt that that state of t 
has arisen from anything else than the improved physical condition t 
people Again, look at home, at what has taken place in 4 n 
ty, the West Riding, and you will find that even within the last six 1 ths 
the diminution of pauperism is extraordinary, while in th hi 1 





mty, to which | belong, it has been reduced f 1 18 
hese are subjects not merely for rejoicing, but for ruct ind sl} 
that while we support reformatories and educat » @ ght t it we t 
everything which can better the physical conditi f th 
lasses, and never forget that it is not the posit vealtl und | t 
f the aristocracy, but the ind t enterprise, tl . t} 
tues of the middle classe } mbined with the } erity 
vorking population, produce t hief strength of the nation Wi 
e may hope to continue hap l sper . ¥ with th ‘ 
ired of strength in w Nobody know ett than ana 
iracter that the strength of a bea is just equal to the te le powe 
its weakest part; and I trust w ilwa \ to strer t 
Weakest part in the body politic, that it may } to bear that 
* which must ere | gi ni ny 1arters b ight to | ! 
Crimean banquets seem to be the order of the day—within the last f 
days records of four have found their way into the j ial 


Fourth Dragoon Guards seem to b pets 








the anniversary of the fall of Sebastopol, Mr. Youd pr 
priet xv of the Surrey Music-Hall at Sheffield, gave a pen and pocket 
knile to each of the privates and noncommissioned officers of the 1 
n wl had g ugh the whole ¢ umpaig Mr. Overend | 
sen knives soldiers; and Mr. R wk made th is l 
as follows 
** Soldiers, I have been asked to address y Iam sorry to say I 


fectly 





understand that you t hear me. That is not my fault. “I 
been asked to address you, i er that I may ress behalf of t 
town which I represent the s npathy which they all feel for you, not 
= le position which you now hold, but that which 1 have held \ 


1 } : ke 
dimcult as the task is, it is one from which I hav: to shrink when 
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il p Great in- 
f tl Brit vy will un- 
l t! yl f this 
t ha sider 
ere the instit long; and 
efforts to ren beneficial 
t \ lves isure to be- 
t of thos« 
ry ¢ it pl sure But still 
f * countrymen They have received 
vathy which I know will cheer the British 
difficulties may arise, and when they will 
f this intry inthe field, When that 
Wl that ti mes we will support you 
ll your duty, and we shall wreciate you 
red that this is but a slight token of the 
intry It is the straw which shows you 
he men of England respond to you They 
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of food. 


another year they would not have to jinport a single article Inste 


a vear over the imports. 


paid to agriculture. The difficulty through which 


colony enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity. 


The Cheshire Agricultural Society held its annual show at Nantwich 
t is said to have ‘surpassed any that had been 
After dinner, Mr. Tollemache, the chair- 


on Thursday sennight. 
previously held in Cheshire.” 
man, made some practical remarks on farm-agreements. 


Some time ago he was as strong an advocate as any one for leases for a 
term of years, and had introduced them on his estate in Cheshire, and con- 
i However, since the total repeal of 


tinued them on his estate in Suftolk. 
the Corn-laws and the new discovery of gold, great fluctuations have taken 


place; and he believed that no human being could have such a notion of 
the future price of agricultural produce as to enable him to form a scale | 


whereon to let farms for a term of, he would say, fourteen years. He con- 
sequently decided to try a portion of the Scotch system of farm-tenure. 
said ** a portion,’’ for God forbid that the whole of it should ever be intro- 
duced into England. 
avoiding fluctuations in the rents, did not answer. His tenants (he alluded 
particularly to Suffolk) disliked it, and he therefore determined on adopting 
annual agreements, with clauses which secured to the tenants ample com- 
pensation, as he believed, for unexhausted improvements. His Suffolk te- 
nantry, who were for the most part wealthy men, and who had been accus- 
tomed to leases for fourteen years, seemed perfectly satisfied with these new 
agreements, and under them were carrying out agricultural improvements 
with greater spirit than ever. They had been adopted with tulleds grati- 
fying results on his estate in Northamptonshire. Such facts are worth more 
than columns of argument in the shape of letters and speeches, and he in- 
tended to introduce the same system on his estates in Cheshire. 

The Durham Agricultural Society held its annual meeting in Durham 
on Friday and Saturday. At the dinner, Mr. Mowbray M.P., in pro- 
posing success to the Society, dwelt on a theme of great interest to the 
Durham farmers—the tenure of the Church lands. A vast extent of the 
county is held in mortmain by the great episcopal and capitular esta- 
blishments. These lands are let on long leases for lives, or a term of 
years, renewable by fines. No better system could be invented for re- 
tarding agricultural improvement; and Durham agriculture labours ac- 
cordingly under the reproach of backwardness, ‘The remedy he recom- 
mended was the enfranchisement of this property. ‘All land held on 
mortmain in the county beyond what was to yield the incomes of the 
bishop and clergy, should be sold and allowed to pass into the hands of 
laymen.” 

The Cambridge Chronicle announces that “a joint-stock company of a 
novel character is in course of formation at Newmarket—a company for 
the breed of horses.”’ 

“Tt boasts of high and honourable names among its Committee,—the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord W. Powlett, Mr. C. C. Greville, and Mr. W. J. 


Goodwin, of Hampton Court, for instance, besides many leading gentlemen | 


of the neighbourhood ; and it has the great advantage of the Honourable E. 
T. Yorke M.P. as auditor. The manager secured is that excellent judge 
Mr. Alfred Dyson, of Hambledon, near Horndean, Hants. For such an 
undertaking, Newmarket presents itself naturally to one’s mind as the very 
best spot in the world.” . . . . ‘* The soil and climate,” says the prospec- 
tus, ‘tare most favourable to blood stock. It is the fountain-source of 
racing. The best horses in the world are to be found there; and it is the 


regular resort many times in the year of that class most interested in pro- | 


moting and encouraging the breeding of thoroughbred horses. It is also 
easy of access by rail to foreigners and colonists who visit England for the 
purpose of purchasing blood stock.” 

It is expected that there will shortly be a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of Colchester. There are three candidates in the field : two Con- 
servatives, Mr. A. Hamilton of Romford, and Mr. T. G. Miller of Upper 
Tooting; and one “ Constitutional Liberal,” Mr. J. G. Rebow of Wiven- 
hoe Park. They are all opposed to the endowment of Maynooth. 


The Art and Industrial Exhibition intended to inaugurate the new 
Mechanics Institution at Manchester was opened on Tuesday. This 
building had become necessary in consequence of the successful career 
of the institution. The number of members, and especially of those at- 
tending classes, had increased beyond the accommodation afforded. Mr. 
Heywood, in his inaugural speech, recalled the fact that Manchester was 
the first to set the example of these industrial exhibitions; and that the 
announcement which the directors were able to make at the conclusion 
of the first, now twenty years ago—that after having been visited by 
upwards of 60,000 people, it had closed without wilful injury to any 
single article exhibited—led to the opening of the Museum and other 
institutions in Manchester, and was the circumstance upon which Mr. 
Hume, in the House of Commons, founded his motion for the opening of 
the British Museum. 





Apropos of a case of a drunken wife who was charged with assaulting her 
husband, and who has made a practice of selling her children’s clothes and 
the household furniture, and misbehaving in a variety of ways, Mr. Mans- 
field, the Liverpool Magistrate, observed, that according to the law of this 
country, if the wife stripped her children and sold their clothes she could not 
be punished as a felon, the law holding that she took her own property. By 
a superstitious notion, or perhaps he might say a delicacy of feeling, the 
sanctity of marriage is so regarded that there is not any power, how- 
ever abominable the wife’s conduct might be, to obtain a divorce; and for 
a man to be linked to such a woman as this was a far greater punishment 
than if he carried a corpse upon his back until it rotted away from him. 
The Magistrate divorced the couple for a time, by sending the offender to 
prison in default of sureties to keep the peace. 





An accident on the Welsh coast has brought to light a Liverpool practice 
of breaking the law. An emigrant-ship, with a full crew, passed the 
Government inspection. Before she’ left the port she landed some of the 
men. But she ran ashore, and an inqtiiry elicited the fact that the men 
who were landed had been hired to pass the ship through the Govern- 
ment office! Mr. Mansfield, the Stipendiary Magistrate, has fined the eap- 
tain 2507. 

A brutal ** practical joke’’ at Brentwood has had a fatal termination. 
Three ** gentlemen” plied John George, a baker, with liquor until he was 
dead drunk; then red ochre was smeared over him; and finally he 
taken home in a wheelbarrow, with his head hanging down : he died from 
congestion of the brain and lungs. While a Coroner’s Jury described the 
death as arising from congestion, they censured the disgraceful conduct of 
the gentlemen, and suggested that they should provide for the victim’s wife 
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| and f imily. The Magistrates took a more serious view of the matter : they 

| have committed one of the persons implicated, Mr. James Cooper, on a 

| charge of manslaughter; taking heavy bail for his appearance. 

} Edward Chater, a working engraver and printer at Birmingham, has been 
committed for having in his possession 104 forged Bank-of-England notes, 
apparently of his own manufacture. 

A “ Mr, Wyndham” has been hoaxing the pecple of Birmingham, and 
borrowing money, by pretending that he was sent to make preparations for 
a visit by the Queen of Oude. He got manufacturers to prepare for her re- 
ception ; communicated with the authorities ; dined with the notables: and 

| borrowed 5/. of one gentleman, who declined to cash a check for 207. When 
suspicion arose, Mr. Wyndham disappeared. 

**R. Wyndham ”’ contradicts this statement in a letter to the Times. He 
says, on the authority of Captain Brandon, that there was a “ misunder- 
standing,’’ and that when the particulars are published they will exonerate 
him from the charges made against him. 


A feat of real heroism was performed on Saturday at Southend. A man, 
bathing, had swimmed a hundred feet from the machine, when he was 
seized with cramp. He called for help, and a young man swam off to rescue 
him. The drowning person seized his rescuer, and both sank together. 
At this moment, Emma Ingram, a young woman living at Southend, 
dashed into the water with all her clothes on, and, swimming to the two 
| men, rescued both. ‘The person who first called for help offered the heroine 
—a shilling ! 

Yesterday week, two ladies incautiously wandered along the sands 
between Tenby and Waterwinch, regardless of the tide. In turn, the tide 
utterly disregarding their presence, rolled on as usual ; and they were com- 
pelled to climb the cliffs for safety. After they made a lodgment and re- 
solved to pass the night there, some sailors descried them from above, and 
hauled them up with ropes. This narrow escape has been prodigiously ex- 
| aggerated by ‘* the Munchausens of the neighbourhood.” 

By the upsetting of a mud-barge at Blyth, a little port on the Northum- 
berland coast, on Monday, four men were drowned. Not one in ten of the 
people of this locality, though most of them are employed at sea, know how 
to swim: the Duke of Northumberland now pays a person to teach the 

| useful art to the population of the fishing-villages. 
IRELAND. 

Dublin is about to give a banquet to the soldiers now in Ireland who 
have a medal or medals for service in the Crimea. The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin presided at a meeting held on Monday to devise measures for 
raising the funds. The Lord-Lieutenant sent 502. as a subscription, and 
| his example has been followed by other men of position. Among the 
speakers, were Lord Talbot de Malahide, Mr. Butt M.P., and Lord 
Gough. Mr. Dargan has promised to cover in the ground that may be 
selected by the committee for the banquet. Lord Gough said he felt “a 
species of fraternity, he would almost say paternity, towards the army at 
large.” He announced an interesting fact. Mr. Alderman Reynolds 
suggested that some of our gallant allies should be invited. ‘ Now,” 
said Lord Gough, “it so happened, that yesterday I received a letter from 
Marshal Duke de Malakoff, whom you lately knew as Marshal Pélis- 
sier; and, among other things, he stated that he proposed to fulfil a pro- 
mise he made to me when in the Crimea, that he would come to visit me 
| in Ireland. I thought it would be gratifying to you to hear this. I sin- 
cerely hope that he will come; and I am convinced my warmhearted 
countrymen will give him a truly cordial welcome on his arrival in this 
country.” This announcement was much cheered. ‘ We must ask him 
to the dinner,” said Colonel Browne. 





The Committee of the Church Education Society have just issued an 
elaborate circular with reference to their present position and prospects. 
The gist of it is that the Society will stand fast by its claim to include 
an unrestricted use of the Scriptures in its system of teaching. Here is 
a specimen of its strain— 

** We have lately heard of an instance of a mistress of a school conducted 
on the principles of the National system asking a child, ‘ Where will all 
liars be sent to >’ and receiving in answer, ‘‘lo Purgatory.’ And because 
she knew that it would be contrary to the rule of the system to disabuse the 
child’s mind, she resigned her situation and emigrated to America. We have 
heard of another who was appealed to by two children, the one asserting 
that the Virgin Mary was to be worshiped, the other that she was not; and 
the mistress, knowing the restrictions imposed on her by the rules of the 
system, refused to answer either. Will our brethren of the Church in Eng- 
land be content to see the Irish clergy and laity brought under such a yoke 
| of bondage, and compelled to imprison the ‘ truth in unrighteousn 8s ° 
Shall the liberty which is conceded to Protestants in all other parts of her 
Majesty’s dominions be denied to Protestants in Ireland? Shall Romanists 
in England be aided in educating according to their anes 3 Ro Pro- 
testants in Ireland be denied all aid in educating according to theirs.”’ 

Mr. Spooner has informed the Belfast Protestant Association that he 
intends next session to renew his attempt ‘‘to put down the national sin 
of supporting the idolatrous College of Maynooth.” The College, he has 
no doubt, “‘is doomed.” ‘ How long it will be suffered to remain, it is 
hard to say. At my time of life, seventy-three,” he adds, in a k tter 
to Dr. Drew, “I cannot expect to be permitted to see the full success of 
| my exertions.” 


The officers of the Tipperary Militia have not taken the rebuke of Lord 
Seaton quietly. The Adjutant has sent a letter to the Nenagh Guardian, 
utterly denying the justice of the censure ne in the General’s memo- 
randum, and calling for the publication of the evidence given before the 
court of inquiry after the suppression of the mutiny. 


SCOTLAND. 

Queen Victoria and her consort seem to be making the most of their 
time among the hills of the North. Every day the Queen has eithe1 
driven or ridden out—now to the woods of Abergeldie, then to Alt-na- 
Guisach, another time to the falls of Quoich. The Princess Royal is the 
companion of her mother in these expeditions in search of the picturesqu 
Prince Albert has been busily employed in deer-stalking. 

The Queen has not been without visitors. Beside the Earl of Claren- 
don, Secretary of State in attendance, the Duke of Cambridge, Baron 
Marochetti, Sir Benjamin Hall, and Mr. and Mrs. Farquharson of Inver- 
cauld, have been guests at Balmoral. 





Mr. Baxter, Member for the Montrose district of Burghs, has been this 
week on a visit to his constituents, keeping that custom now in use 


among the Scotch Liberal Members. On Tuesday he addressed the 
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Montrose men, in their Guildhall; Provost Hale taking the chair. M 
Baxter dealt with a great variety of topics. Having given an account of 
his own votes last session, he told them his impressions of the House of 
Commons. He has found that second-rate men deliver speeches of un- 
warrantable length; that some Members are “ bores”; that others 
deplorable race—ride hobbi: that measures are framed alike by tl 
inexperienced and the Government without care. These evils call fox 
the attention and the reprobation of a thinking public, Mr. Baxter de- 
clared himself in favour of reducing the Army to a peace footing ; 
bringing the axe to bear on the Horse Guards, the root of Army-mis- 
management. He admired the but he could only regret that 
they are inefficiently generalled; and he said that one of the reasons 
which led Russia to conclude a peace was a fear lest England should find 
the right general in the course of a prolonged war. The latter part of 
his address related to the state of the Continent. Expressing warm sym- 
pathy for Italy, and describing the cruelties of its rulers, he laid down 
the conditions on which our interference would be justifiable 

Nonintervention is the rule; the exceptions are—firet, when the affairs of 
a neighbouring kingdom are in such a condition as seriously to threaten th 
yeace of our own; and secondly, when, as in the case of the 
fomanity is outraged by repeated and continued deeds of cruelty and blood 
On the first, Sardinia, but certainly not England, might go to war with Na- 
ples. But, if thoroughly convinced that such an exceptional state of thi 
exists at Naples as renders for us to interfere for the sake of hu- 
munity, let us not waste words, nor time, nor letter-paper, but send such a 
fleet as shall surround the island of Procida, open the gates of its hateful 
gu urdhouse, and set th prisoners fre¢ 

Mr. Baxter carried the meeting with him. 
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#raurt.—The Emperor and Empress still remain at Biarritz. 


own correspondent” diligently informs the public how they are caught 
in a shower of rain going to Cambo; how they relieve the poor; how 
they live in a house so poorly built that the spray of the Atlantic sa- 
turates the walls, and even dares to penetrate to his Majesty's private 
room. 

The Duke of Malakoff has been féted at Saumur, the great cavalry 
dépot. A funeral service was performed in the Madeleine, on Monday 
last, in commemoration of “ the officers of the Staff’? who died in the 
East. The Emperor sent an aide-de-camp; and the Duke of Malakoff, 
who had returned from Saumur, was present. In the evening, almost 
all the officers of the staff who had made the campaign assembled at a 
banquet at the Fréres Provencaux; at which their General-in-chief pre- 
sided. At this mecting there were five generals, seven colonels, and a 
number of other officers, representing all ranks, from lieutenant to mar- 
shal of France. 

Switirrlant.—The details of the Royalist insurrection in Neuf- 
chatel confirm the teiegraphic despatches announcing the outbreak and 
its suppression. It appears that the Prussian party had been preparing 
their move for some time, and that several Prussian officers in disguis¢ 
had settled in the town. On the morning of the 3d September, Count 
Frederick Pourtales, with a body of Royalists, assaulted and carried the 
castle, and arrested the officers of Government 
the place, he issued a proclamation, headed “ With God for the King 
and the Country”; calling the “faithful” to arms to the rallying-cry 
of “Long live the King,” and declaring the principality in a state of 
siege. There have been not the smallest chance for the 
permanent success of the attempt. There was a camp of Federal 
troops at Yverdun on the lake of Neufchatel ; the population 


“ Our 


seems to 


of the neighbouring towns, all accustomed to arms, are _hostil 
to Prussian rule; and the Federal Council is determined to main- 


tain its hold on the Canton In the course of the day, the Re- 
publicans of the valley of Travers and Chaux de Fonds, under 
Colonel Denzler, assembled and marched upon the town, which they 
invested during the night. On the morning of the 4th, they made a 
brisk attack, and after a little fighting carried both town and castle. 
The number of killed and wounded on the side of the rebels is stated to 
be about 62; the prisoners are variously reckoned at from 100 to 300, 
Count Pourtales was wounded and taken. Immediately on receiving th« 
news, the Federal Council directed two battalions to march into Neuf- 
chatel, under Colonel Bourgeois, the commander of the camp at Yverdun ; 
and sent two Federal Commissioners, M. Fornerod and M, Frei-Herosé, 
with full powers to reéstablish order. 

Neufchatel came into the hands of the first King of Prussia in 1707, 
on the demise of the Duchess of Nemours. When the French 
Switzerland, Napoleon conferred the Principality on Marshal Berthi 
In 1814 the King of Prussia resumed possession; but in 1848 Neuf- 
chatel threw off the Prussian rule, and became one of the Swiss Federa- 
tion. The King of Prussia protested against this step; when th 
sold in 1852, he 


overran 


crown property was protested afresh; at the Con- 
gress of Paris, Baron Manteuffel endeavoured, without suce: 
to obtain a recognition of his rights; he has again renewed 


his protest, by lodging a copy with the Helvetic Diet I 
said that France and Prussia concur in their policy with respect to Neuf- 
chatel ; and there are not wanting some suspicious symptoms favouri: 
that view. The Suisse, of Berne, says “ that several foreign govern- 
ments knew of the preparations making at Neufchatel, and we may fear 
the gravest complications for Switzerland.” The Indépendance Bel: 
affirms that “‘ the Congress of Paris, which is about to reassemble to 
settle the points left undecided as to the frontiers of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, will probably terminate the Neufchatel affair once for all.’ 
One notion put forward is, that Prussia will renounce her claims on th 


payment of an indemnity. The annual tribute the Canton paid to Prus- 
sla was about 4000/, 


Staly.—The Picdmontese journals publish a peculiar document, con- 
taining questions put by ‘‘ the Episcopate of the Sardinian States to th 
Sacred Penitenziera ” at Rome, and the answers of that holy body. The 
questions relate to the conduct proper to be observed towards the parties 
who voted, approved, and executed the laws of 1855 suppressing certain 
ecclesiastical communities. The answers are regarded as concessions 1 
Liberal Piedmont. They admit persons under censure to act as spon- 
sors at the sacraments of baptism and confirmation. They allow th 
marriage even of a notoriously excommunicated person, should it bi 
dangerous for the priest to refuse. Practically they allow of burial with 
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The Muratists at Aix les Bains still attract attention. Signor Farini 
has published a pamphlet entitled ‘* Murat e I’ Unita Italia,” to show 
that unity can only bi brought about by adherence to the progran ot 
Victor Er uel and Piedmont Ruffoni, the secretary of Prince Lucien 
Murat, formally ntradicts a report that the Prince had issued a pro- 
clamation to the \ P litans and Sicilians 

A “ diff ty gain arisen between Sardinia | Tuscan \ 


| obstacles betwe il 


Having possession of | 





Aste, of Genoa, went to Florence with som« pupus he has under 
n rambk He had proper passports, and found no 
ind Florence. He had not been twenty-fow 


his care, on a vac 





hours in the latter city when the Minister of the Interior ordered him to 
town instantly Signor d’ Aste appealed to the Sardinian Charg: 

faires; who, on ng the case to the Minister, was told that the 
and their master , because the tutors in d’ Aste’s school were 

in refugees. Count Cavour has sent a “ strong remonstrance’”’ to 
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n x mes of the j 
nnell has carried through the Council of 


project of decree to restore to Queen Christina all her property in Spain 
upon which sequestration was laid after the revolution of 1854, Hitherto, 
O’ Donnell had always professed the greatest hostility to Queen Christina. 
The following tel iphic message we find in the Morning Post of Fri- 
day, and nowhere els 
** Madrid, Sept. 10.—A telegraphic despatch announces that the Emperor 


French was yesterday at St. Sebastian.’ 
The Presse of Brussels states that General Ortega, late Captain-General 
of the Canary Islands, has arrived in that capital in order to bring an 
against the Jndépendance Belge for libel. The latter journal had 
accused the Spanish General of having falsified a will during his admi- 
nistration of that colony. 


action 


Ru551a.—The tek 
lic, that 
been so 
abounded with a go 


graph on Monday duly informed the British pub- 
on Sunday the 7th instant the Emperor of All the Russias had 
mnly ¢ vned Moscow but, although the journals have 
xl deal of graphic writing about the entry into Mos- 








cow on the 29th August, and subsequent raree-shows, the post has not yet 
iy details of the coronation. All the intelligence is confined to 
hes forwarded by the telegraph, under date September 9 
u has publi hed a manifesto on the occasion of his coronation. 
lals have been given to the Russian soldiers who served in the 
Kast rhese medals will-be hereditary as respects the heads of 
noble families. Sp | exemptions from taxes are decreed in favour of the 
Russian provinces on the coasts They will also be exempted from the ob- 
ligat of furnishing recruits for the next four ye An amnesty 
r the events of 1825, 1827, and 1531 The confiscations, how- 
ever, Which were made on those occasions, are maintained All the rest is 
remitted, rhe t will be assessed according to a ne ensus of the po- 


pulation. 
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ind Generals De B ind Soumarokhoff ( ” 
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contingent of railway 


speculators and contractors, from erica, France, and Bel- 











gium, all anx to ascertain the intentions of the Imperial Govern- 
ment with respect to the construction of great arterial lines,”’ e add 
n ‘authentic necdote, to show that the Government is timi nd 
ispi f foreign contractors 

‘As a proof of this caution, I can cite the Emperor’s own words d 
nly yester h sist August] during a presentation It is i 
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sioners for the lati of the nayi t Dp ( 
frontier have be cn ioe x waiting the arrival of their colle agues, 

** As for the Isle of Serpents, Prince Gortschakoff declares that Russia 
cannot concede to one of the Powers that signed the treaty of Paris the 
right of raising by herself alone and of her own mere motion a question that 
cannot be solved unless by all these Powers at one and the same time, 
the Congress of Paris has clearly specified.” 

Grevrr.—The Queen of Greece has taken a step in the absence of her 
husband that may lead to unpleasant consequences. It appears to have 
come to the ears of the Queen that the French Admiral publicly stated 
that ‘he would never permit the Government to change its ( ‘ommandant 
de Place at the Pirwus; that it was he who was King of the Pireeus; and 
that if they sent him another officer he would send him back under charge of 
gendarmes to Athens.” Such is the official statement of the Greek 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in a despatch to the French Government. 
The despatch goes on to state, that as the Queen looked upon this as a 
direct attack on her sacred rights, she immediately recalled M. Melingo, 
the then commandant, and appointed another—Major Anghelopoulos. 
An unofficial document continues the story. 

**The French Admiral, Bouet de Willaumez, on hearing of this appoint- 
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ic Asian 


aud u 


as 


ment, announced that he would not acknowledge him. He added, that the 
—_ of the Greck Government did not extend to the Pirwus, where the 
French flag is flying; and that the late authorities were tolerated solely 
through respect for General Kalergi, the late Minister of War, who had 
appointed them. He next proclaimed by sound of trumpet that the com- 
mand of the Pirwus was exclusively French; and he contided it to Majo 
Reboul, of the Marines. The small Greek garrison was sent 
back to Athens; and the French Admiral signified to Major ul 





that he tolerated his presence at the Piraeus solely because he was decorated 
with the Legion of Honour, he would have sent him away in 
custody of a detachment of gendarmes.”’ 

It is stated that Mr. Wyse concurred with the 
directed the British force at the to support 
Government has addressed vehement notes, it is said, 


otherwise 


French Admiral, and 
him. The Greek 
to the French and 


Pirzeus 


English Governments; and they have determined to increase the force 
at the Pireus. 

Turkey.—Kars was formally evacuated by the Russians on the 6th 
August. They did not, however, entirely leave the Turkish territory, 
but remained encamped about midway between Kars and Gumri. Three 


English otticers were present at the cere mony, and met with eve ry cour- 
tesy at the hands of our late enemies. The toast of General Williams 
was drunk at a banquet in honour of the transfer of the city. It appears 
that the citadel has been partially destroyed by the Russia Whik 
they have spared the Armenian villages, they have burnt all the Turkish 
dwellings. The Kurdish tribes have been recommended to migrate ; 

id the Armenians, since tiey are hkely to be more usefi have been 
enjoined to remain at h« ; 

Troubles have Soe Manag po in Montenegro. Prince Danilo has quar- 
relled with his subjects, driven some into exile, and confiscated the pro- 
perty of others. He proposes to extend his frontiers to Servia, and has 
sent marauding parties into the Herzegovina and Podg oritz Phe 


Turks are drawing an army round the mountaineers; and Austria, it 


said, is about to intervene, 
@nited States.—The Baltic arrived at Liverpool on Thursday 
morning, with advices from New York to the 30th August. 





At that date the conflict between the House of Representatives and the 
Senate continued ; and at a caucus of Senators, a resolution was passed 
unanimously to the effect that the Senate should continue the session 

itil the 4th March next, when it would 1 ly tern , unless in the 
mean time the Representatives should agree to the Army Bill without 
the Kansas proviso. The Representatives had again resolved to adhere 








tu the proviso, by 101 to 97. 

The President has ordered the dismissal of four hundred workmen | 
employed at the Federal Armoury, Spr nefield. The gentlemen ’”’ are 
told that the War Department had used every honourable effort to arrest 
the calamity which so summary a yppage of t progress of operation 
must entail upon the Government, and to sav em individually from 
the disappointment and loss which must accrue to them and tl with 
vhom they are connected. 

Matters in Kansas did not show much si endn nt. The pai 
tics on both sides were fortifying their p -settlers had sent 
a deputation to President Pierce to dem but they wer 
not allowed to see him. Governor Shannot coalieail the last few 
days of his rule by visiting Lawrence and proposing the terms of an 
armistice, which appears to have been settled. A mutual exchange of 
prisoners, and a surrender of the cannon taken from Lawrence in the 

ith of May, were among the conditions. 

Ir. Reeder, the late Free-Soil Governor of Kansas, had addressed a 
large meeting at New York on the Kansas question. He described to 
them how, if the Territory were allowed to become a Slave State, th 
whole of the vast region lying between it and the Pacific, as well as the 
Territory of New Mexico, would be lost to fre labour. He yeh 
the rocess by which the meni r Ruffians intend to carry the elections 
and he asked that three thousand men, armed and provisioned for a year, 
should be transported to Ke nsas from the North. With three thousand 


it out like men with the Missourians, The 


they would be able to fight 
is With much enthusiasm. 


meeting greeted these opinio1 








The Californian Vigilance Committee seem puzzled to decide the fate 
of Judge Terry. Hopkins, the man he stabbed, has recovered \ con- 
siderable naval force was in the harbou It was rumoured that the 
Vigilance Committee had resolved to capture the ships ; whereupon thei 
commanders cleared for action. This seems a baseless report. The 
Texas Legislature has demanded Federal intervention in San Francisco. 

Speaking of the labours of the late session of Congress, the Dai/y News 
correspondent makes these remarks 

‘* Tam not aware that any one measure which the President recommend- 
ed, or which his party clamoured for with special reference to their own 
personal or party schemes, has succeeded. We may attribute all these be- 
neficont results to the House of Representatives ; where, in spite of the cor- 
rupting influences of the President and his cabal, there has been a reliabl 
majority of honest men who could neither be intimidated, seduced, nor 
beug it. We breathe freer now, for many good deeds have been done ; and 
th: ends of freedom and of justice attribute these results almost entirely 
to the matchless ability, the unshaken firmness, and the heroic patriotism 
of Mr. Banks, the Speaker of the House of Representatives. You will find ! 
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the ‘Ame rican news yapers agree in their accounts on one paket that is quite 
significant. It wat been almost an invariable practice for our Congress to 
delay the final enactment of its laws till the last hours of the session, when 
scenes of excitement incident to such a prac tice had become mz itters of ordi- 
nary and almost invariable occurrence. The Capitol at W ashington is a 
vast edifice, containing interminable suites of rooms, where, in spite of the 
extremest vigilance, wines and liquors and viands were provide d ad libitum. 

But Mr. Spe aker B: inks, in the exercise of his undisputed prerogatives, 
banished all these things from the Capitol on the last night of the session. 

He cleansed the Augean stable ; and although the last session of the House 

lasted eighteen hours, there was no display of beastly indulgence, and what- 
ever was done was executed in the clear light of reason and inte llig rence,’”’ 


Gustralia.— one have been received from Sydney to the 4th and 
Melbourne the 24th J June. The two Houses of the New South Wales 
Parliament met for the first time on the 22d May. The members of the 
Legislative Assembly were shocked at an assumption of House of Lords 
fashions by the Council, who sent an “‘ Usher of the Black Rod” to re quest 
them to elect a Speaker, and having done so, to enter the Council Cham- 
ber and hear the Goyernor’s message. The "Assembly elected Mr. Daniel 
Cooper, by a majority of one—24 to 23. The message is described ag 
** out-liberalizing the Liberals’’ ; and the address, an echo of the mx ssage, 
was carried by 30 to 10 in the Assembly. 

The intelligence from Melbourne contains nothing political, but deals 
with the economical position of the colony, A steamer had carried flour 
up the Murray to Sandhurst near Bendigo, and others were to follow, 
But it is anticipated that the spread of agriculture near the gold-fields 
will soon render them independent of supplies from other plac es The 
Melbourne correspondent of the 7imes gives a few interesting statistics. 


‘We least in the hase of flo 


ive already saving 1,000,000/. at pure ur as 
compared with last year. The colony last year paid 3,317,480/. for im- 
ported food, besides growing a considerabl quanti ty. Taking all the ar- 
ticles together, the prices are now less than half what they were last year; 


and I have no doubt that the accumulation of capital, which was stopped i in 





1854, is now proceeding rapidly. For about eighteen months, 1 believe, in 
spite of our 10,000, 000/. of ¢ gold, very little was added to the wealth, or 
more properly speaking the available capital of the colony Between 
3,000,000/. and 4,000,0007. was destroyed by the cost of roverning about 
250,000 people. Nearly and perhaps quite an equal sum was got rid of in 
the extra price of food and forage. We have spent more than 2,000,000/, 
t year fon drink and tobacco—on the average of three years At the same 
rate, England alone should drink and smoke away about 114,000,000/. 
But we improved last year, for the imports of wine and spirits did not much 
exceed 1,000,000/, I say again, that our high-priced food, our Government 
extravagance, and our drink, pretty well took the gilt off our gingerbread; 
md it is only now, that we have halved these heads of expenditure, that we 


have become an accumulating people.” 


Alisrellancons. 


Repuction oF turk Army.—The Adjutant-Gencral, by command, has 




































issued the following “ circular memorandum to Infantry at Home and 
Abroad, exce pt India,” 
* Hlorse Guards, September 5, 1856, 
Seven battalions Foot Guards, “1. Her Majesty’s Government having, in con- 
ea 1 establishment of 10 sequence of the return of peace, determined to 
compal , of 46 sergeants, ex- effect a reduction in the Army, and the esta- 
clusive f the schoolmaster, 17 blishment of regiments of infan try ving been 
drummers, including drum-major, fixed by the Queen at the numbers given in the 
800 rank and file, with 50 super- margin, his Reyal Highness the General Com- 
‘ rank vl file manding-in-chiet h nedieeserd, used to approve o 
lion until the following arrangeme! for carrying t that 
n of | - n measure 
| to h ttalion of the ** 2. Officers commanding will t from the 
S« ts Fusilier Guards whole strength of the corps the d num- 
Kighty-two regiments at berof men; being careful t is many as 
home and in the colonics, at an possible of the pr bed st rd of P 
establishment of 12 companies, of inches, proceeding to the dépots (whe 
56 sergeants exclusive of the portions of the regiment are at home) to t 
21 drummers, in- the men rhe whole of the men composing the 
drum-major, 1000 rank service sompeee tbroad are to be considered to 
with 50 supernumerary form part of those retained on the establishment, 
rank and file until absorbed, to be 3. The battalions being completed, officers 
borne by the service companies commanding regiments, and the dépots of regi- 
when the regiment is at home. ments abroad, will ascertain how many of this 
Ist and 2d battalions Royals, surplus, whether up to the prescribed standard 
2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, Gth, 7th, 9th, or not, provided they are fit in other respects, 
lith, 13th, 14th, Lith, 16th, 17th, are willing to volunteer to other regiments, 
1st 19th, 20th, { ; which will be named hereafter, or to the Land 
2 > 28th Transport Corps, now being reo ed unde 
sith, 3 ‘ * the title of the Military Train. Every man ac- 
, 4th, th, ii th, {7th, cepted as a volunteer for regiments of the line 
, 50th, Sist, sith, 55th, will receive one guinea bounty where 20 rank 
h, 58th, 59th, 2d and 3d and file are given by one regiment to another, a 
battalions 60th, 62d, 63d, 65th, sergeant will be allowed to volunteer with them. 
6 67th, 68th, 69th, 7lst, The pay, &« in the Military Train is to be 
72d, 73d, 76th, 77th, 79th, 80th, assimilated in all respects to the cavalry. 
82d, 85th, 8&th, s9th, 9Oth, 91st, Commanding-oflicers will then proceed 
92d, 93d, 94th, 95th, 96th, 97th, to dispose of the remainder, dividing them into 
98th, 99th, Ist, 2d, and 3d batta- the following classes, and transmitting descrip- 
ions Rifle Brigade. tion returns to this department, or to the De- 
n addition of 1 pipe-major puty-Adjutant-General at Dublin, according to 
ad 5 pipers to 42d, 7ist, 72d, the form prescribed at page 198 Queen's Regu- 
ith, 92d, and 93d Regiments. lations; a separate return being forwarded for 
ents in India will re- ¢ rae ty ass, together with an abstract, according 
main cir present establish- » the accompanying— 
ment 

‘The 12th Feot to remain at 
ts present establishment of 1200 
rank and file. 

** First—Men to Le invalided as totally unfit for service Secondly—Such non- 
commissioned officers and men as may be considered by the medical officers as of 
weakly constitution, and not likely to become robust and efficient soldiers rhirdly 

Men of incorrigibly bad character whom it may be desirable t discharge, and 


will not be able to retnlist, provided they are not entitled to 
any existing warrant. A special report of these cases is 
Royal Highness the General Commandi 
after having disposed of the three 
non-commissioned officers and men, 


who, being marked, 
yvension or gratuity under 
to be made for the decision of his 
chief. Lastly—And only, if necessary, 

ove specified, a return of the remaining 
yut distinction as to age or length of service, 
the Army, and are desirous of being relieved from their eng 
and file as will not volunteer to other corps. 

‘*5. Commanding-officers will take care not to discharge youths, the sons 
born in the Army, or brought up at the Royal Military Asylum or Hibernian School, 
ind enlisted by special authority, without first ascertaining that their friends are 
willing, and have the means of providing for them 

**6, Such supernumerary noncommissioned officers 
arrangements are carried into effect will, for the present, the strength 
of their respective regiments, with a view to their being but 
offi s commanding service companies will be careful not to make any fre sh promo- 
tions or appointments until the whole of the supernumeraries at the dépot shall have 
bee n disposed of. 

Non-commissioned officers and men discharged under these regulations will 
be entitled to carry with them the whole of their clothing now m wear, 





with- 
continue in 
and such rank 


who may be disinclined to 
agements 


of soldiers, 


as may remain after these 
be borne on 


ultimately absorbed 
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«8. It is desirable to retain as many medallists as possible ; and his Royal High- 
rusts to the discretion of commanding-ofticers in this respect. 


ness t a 
«* By command, G. A. Wernera.t, Adjutant-General, 


The Highland Society requested permission of the Commander-in- 
chief to bring up the Crimean Highlanders from the country, and enter- 
tain them at dinner at the Surrey Gardens. s o this preposterous request 
the Commander-in-chief, through Sir Charles Yorke, replied with much 
politeness ; accepting the proposal as a mark of kind feeling, but quictly 
pointing out, that “although there can be no objection to the troops 
being entertained in this manner in the various garrisons in which they 
are quartered, yet the moving them from their quarters to London for 
such a purpose must be attended with so much inconvenience, that his 
Royal Highness must express his regret that he is obliged to decline ac- 
eeding to an application which has been prompted by so gratifying a feel- 
ing on the part of the Society.” 
Official intelligence has been received that the Russian Government 
has abolished, for the time being, all the quarantine restrictions now in 
force in Bessarabia, the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azoff. This new 
regulation is to remain in force until the navigation is closed for the pre- 
sent year. 


The mission at Naples, vacant by Sir William Temple’s death, will, 
ar, be reserved for Sir Henry Bulwer, after he shall have returned 
Principalities.— Daily 
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Sir Charles Eastlake is at present in Rome with Mr 
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ing what works of ancient art are di 
National Gallery. The British Gov 
chase of the Marquis Campana’s va 
the best opinions upon the contents of 

Charles Eastlake has consequently 

lection of paintings by the early By Zantine 
period t that of Raphael; a col a most in- 
teresting history of the progress of art during that period, contains many 
admirab| report of Messrs. New- 


for the 
ent, being in tre ty 
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branches ; and il 
aid some visits to the Marquis’s col- 
Italian masters from the 
ection which, besides 


] 
several 


forming 


specimens of the rarest schools Phe 


ton and Price, who were sent t Rome this summer for th purpose of 
examining the Etruscan department of the Marquis’s museum, is already 
in the hands of the Government, and cannot fail to give a satisfactory 


idea of that collection, unrivalled even by the Etruscan gallery in the 
Vatican ; and Mr. Gibson R.A., who is now in England, will probably bi 
requested to give his opinion with respect to the merits of the Marquis’s 


sculpture-gallery, in order that some determination may be come to with 
museum for the British nation 


Daily News. 


respect to thi acquisition of th 
Extract from a Private Letter in the 


Th 


on Transportation do not exactly 


whol 


resolutions published in the Third Report of the Select Committ: 


gree with the draft which we published 


last week. ‘The discrepancies are for the most part unimportant, and 
principally a transposition of that which stands as 12th in our vers 


rhe folk 


but which in the version now published stands as the 6th. 
has to be added 


Wing 


** That full information of any change in the regulations affecting p 
under sentence of transportation or penal servitud h f 1 time t 
time be furnished by the Home Office to the Judges, R t nd Chair- 
men of Quarter-S« ssions 

The young Prince of W s, accompanied by his tutor, is about to vi 
Manchester, on his way to Balm 

The Epoca says that the Emp« f the French was about to confer tl 
Grand Cross of the Legi of on General O’ Donnell, Minister 
War; and to accompany t fav r by “an autograph letter highly tlatter- 





» ine Lust 


ing man who in Spain has saved the « of monarchy and society 
Marshal Pélissier has been on a visit to Marshal Reille, 


mainin great Napoleonic wars, and 


one ol the tew re- 


od soldiers of the an especial friend 


of the Duke of Malakoff. 
Count Walewski has lately received from Queen Victoria, as a uvenl 
of the treaty of the 30th March, a splendid gold snutf-box enriched wit! 


diamonds, and bearing a medallion representing the portrait of her Majesty 


The journals note the arrival of the Prineess Lieven in Paris on Sunday 


and the return of Count Montalivet, formerly Minister of the Interior under 
Louis Phi ippe, from a visit to Claremont 

The Empress Dowager of Russia evidently delights in } motion. She 
was recently at Carlsbad; she is now at Moscow; in a month she is to be 


it Nice for the winter 


It is said that Count Nesselrode has sele« 


ted Dresden for his future place 





of residence, having purchased a house and grounds ther¢ 
A letter from Warsaw states ti one of the Polish emigrants, M. Stanislas 
Ostrowski, belonging to one of the most distinguished families in the king- 
nd whe, during his stay in Paris, filled, until the revolu- 


dom of Poland, 
tion of F 


ebruary, the functions of chief of one of the offices of the depart- 








ment of Public Works, having obtained leave to return to his country, has, 
by order of the Emperor of Russia, been ed in his honours and pro- 
perty 

The Presse of Brussels states that Mademoiselle Johanna Wagner, the 
celebrated singer, was married on Saturday last to M. Jochmann, the son of 


2 millionnaire of 


The Queen has bi 
Mass y Corry, the 
Elizabeth Boxer, the widow 


Tilsit. 


en pleased to ordain and declare that Eliza Rosett 
widow of the late Rear-Admiral Armar Lowry Corry ; 
of the late Rear-Admiral Edward Boxer, C.B 
Caroline Bucknall Estcourt, the widow of the late Major-General James Buck- 
nall Bucknall Estcourt; Mary Tylden, the widow of the late Brigadier- 
General William Burton Tylden; Katherine Adams, the widow of the late 
Major-General Henry William Adams, C.B.; and Sophy Eliza Fox Strang- 
ways, the widow of the late Brigadier-G« Thomas Fox Strangways, 
shall have, hold, and enjoy the same style, place, and precedence to 
which they would have been entitled had husbands (who lost their 
lives in the public service during the late survived and been reapect- 
ively invested with the insignia of Knights Commanders of the Most Hon- 
ourable Order of the Bath: for which honour they, among others, would 
have been recommended to her Majesty, as notified in the London Gazett« 
of the 10th of July 1855, had they survived. And to command that 
the said Royal order and declaration be registered in her Majesty's Colleg: 
of Arms,.— London Gaze tte, Se pt v , 


neral 

title, 

their 
war 


also 


The Admiralty have sent a Lieutenant of the Navy and a war-steamer 
down to the Northumbrian coast-to protect the fishermen there from the en- 
croachment of the French, who, supported by two war-steamers, have been 
very aggressive this year. 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


semi-official statement in the 7imes, of 
King of and the attitude 
ultimately assume towards | 





The news of the morning is a 
the course recently pursued by the 
which France and England m iy be 
him. 

** The King of Naples still perseveres in his system of cruelty and oppres- 
sion, although we -" happy to know that this svstem has almost reached its 
term. When the Conferences at Paris had closed, the Governments of 
France and England addressed to the King of Naples ccrtain remonstrances, 
which drew forth the reply which has already been made public. It was 
represented to the Sicilian King that the manner in which he was govern- 


Naples, 


led to 


ing his kingdom was not only a scandal and an outrage to humanity, but 
that the peace of Europe was thereby seriously endangered. ‘These remon- 
strances, as is well known, drew forth from the King of Naples a most 


retort discourteous, 
ventured to impugn his domestic 
arrangements. : . Such as it was, however, the King of Naples for- 
warded it in the first ebullition of his wrath ; but no sooner was it despatched 
than his heart misgave him, lest unpleasant consequences might result to 
himself from so hasty and ill-considered a step. 

“From Naples the report is, that as soon ashe had despatched his answer, but 
not until it was beyond recall, copies of it were communicated to the represen- 
tatives of the two great German Courts. These diplomatists stood aghast, as 
well they might, at such a display of folly and insolence, and recommended 
the Royal correspondent to undo the mischief as quickly and completely as 


and unbecoming reply. The King gave us the 


and bade us look at home 


insolent 
before w« 


he could—to read his recantation. The King accordingly addressed to the 
French and British Governments a second despatch, in a style very 
different from the first. He assured them that nothing disrespectful 
was intended, but, if any expression in his first communication appeared 


susceptible of such a construction, he begged that it might be considered as 
withdrawn. So far from feeling any irritation with the British Govern- 
ment for the kind interest which they had displayed in the welfare of his 
“amatissimi sudditi,’ the King could scarcely express his gratitude for 
their exertions in a cause so dear to his royal heart. We can well ——- 
the answer which would be returned to such a communication. By all 


means, let the offensive expressions be withdrawn. England cannot con- 
descend to entertain animosity against the King of Naples on the ground 
of the impropriety and flippancy of his despatches. .... We can 
well imagine that in any reply which may be sent to such a note 
as we have described, it will be pointed out to the King, that although his 
insolence is a matter on which the attention of the British Cabinet cannot 


point connected with it which is open to 
serious consideration ; and that is, the entire absence of any assurance that 
the evils originally complained of will be rectified. The best apology—if, 
indeed, apology be intended—would be the proclamation of an amnesty for 
all political offences, the liberation of all political prisoners, the restoration 
of the constitution, and a determination to govern for the future in a spirit 
of justice and humanity. Under these conditions there might be some hope 
shat the peace of Italy and of E surope, and—what is, no doubt, of far more 
consequence in the eyes of the Neapolitan Kin; g—his own throne, might be 
preserved, 

** What reply he may be inclined to give to such a communication we can 
scarcely ve nture to predict. France and England, however, ean utter no idle 
threats. Having made such a remonstrance, they are bound to see that it 
meets with attention and ¢ ompliance. According to the public law of Europe, 
we should scarcely be justified in declaring war against the Sovereign of an 
independent state because he is the tyrant and oppressor of his own subjects. 
We are not, however, bound to maintain with him those courteous and ami- 
cable relations which are alone appropriate at a friendly court. We may re- 

call our diplomatic missions, and — represent: itives of the Ne: apolit: mn 
King from our respective courts. We may refuse to hold any further inter- 
course with a Sovereign whose Government is the opprobrium of Eu- 
rope. When this is done, there is one point which must still occupy 
our attention, There are many French and English subjects resident at 
Naples, and some in Sicily. Some measures must be devised for their se- 
curity as soon as the French and English missions are withdrawn. The 
best means will be to station an adequate force of French and English ships 
of war on the coast of Naples and Sicily for the protection of French and 
English subjects resident in the dominions of the King of the ‘T'wo Sicilies. 
Whatever may happen then, the persons whom we are bound to protect will 
be placed in a position of security. We cannot hold ourselves responsible 
for any other consequences swhich may follow from the perverse policy of the 

ing. 


rest for a moment, there is one 


Some time since Signor Manin announced that he was collecting sub- 
scriptions in Paris towards the purchase of a hundred guns for the 
fortress of Alessandria. The Austrian Chargé d’ Affaires raised objections, 
and the French authorities told him they had already ordered Signor 
Manin to relinquish his enterprise. The Morning Post correspondent at 
Paris says, ‘that when this fact came to the knowledge of the Emperor, 
he informed the Minister of the Interior that it was his wish that the 
subscriptions should take place.”’ 

The 


Visit of 


correspondent of Galignani’s Messenger gives an account of the 
the Emp ror and Empress of the French to St. Sebastian on 
Tuesday. They arrived at the port with a large suite in the steamers 
Newton and Pelican, and were received on landing by the authorities. 
They walked over the town and fortress, and the Emperor read “ with 


interest’’ the inscriptions in memory of the English who fell at the 
famous siege in 1813. 

“ The Emperor’ s simple blue frock-coat, light waistcoat, and dark 
trousers, gave him the air of an E nglis h gentleman, to which contributes 
not a little a regular English-built hat. 


The only person presented to the E mperor was the British Vice-Consul, 
Lieutenant March. Th party did not set out on their return until * the 
shades of night were stealing over the Atlantic.” 


Sah Rose, 
and important position of British 
has been ordered by the Duke of Cambridg 
whick will, we believe, 


who filled throughout the war the 
Commissioner with the 
e to attend the 


Major-General Sir 
very delicate 
French army, 
great Austrian review, 
Times, 

The Gloucester musical festival of the Three Choirs closed yesterday. It 
has been “ successful beyond anticipation’ in a monetary point of view. 
The concert on Thursday attracted an immense audience, and the per- 
formance of an oratorio at the cathedral yesterday morning brought 3197. 


It is anticipated that the total proceeds of the festival, applicable to its 
charitable purpose, will exceed 1000/.—the largest amount eyer yet 


collected. 
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At the weekly meeting of the Guardians of Marylebone held yesterday, 
the Secretary read a letter from the Poor-law Board respecting the late in- 





| quiry into the tlogging of women in the workhouse. The letter dwells 
strongly on the disorder and turbulence existing in the workhouse—on the 
absence of conditions for the successful management of the paupers; and, 
concurring with the Guardians in accepting the resignation of the porters, 
requests them to « all on the Master to resign his situation also. The Guard- 
ians resolved, by 12 to 4, that as they had already decided on admonishing 
the Master, they decline to reopen the case. In their speeches they de- 
nounced the interference of the Poor-law Board with their workhouse. 

A peculiarly shocking murder near Leeds, perpetrated _on Thursday, 


formed the subject of an investigation before a Coroner and Jury yesterday, 
John . mnah had lived with Jane Banham, a marricd woman, whose hus- 
band, an ‘* equestrian,” is in Australia. For some reason she left Hannah 
last C berloten is, and returned_to her calling—as a dancer in a strolling 
Hannah saw a at a public-house at Armley, near Leeds, on ‘Thurs- 
wished to induce her to return to him. Failing in that, h 
and walked away. <A few minutes before, her father 
had left her; he was waiting the result of the interview outside. ‘** When I 
saw her standing outside the door of the Malt-mill, with her throat cut, I 
had her youngest child inmy arms, and was so horror-stricken that I could 
do nothing I moved about, and Mrs. Myers, —_ whom I lodge “l, took the 
deceased back into the house. I never saw her again alive. Hannah was 
soon arrested, He did not deny the crime, but p leaded that he was drunk, 
Verdict, ‘* Wilful Murder.”’ 


com- 
pany 

day : he 
lutely cut her throat, 


reso- 


MONLY MAR KET. 

Stock ExcHANGE, Frimpay AFTERNOON, 
depression this week in Government Securi- 
to which the weight of the Consol Account, 
greatly co mtributed. The y have also suffered 
sales ; the operators being impressed with a 
feeling that the simultaneous augment: ition in the rate of discount in many 
of the Continental cities will suggest a similar movement by the Bank of 
England. ‘The bullion and reserve of notes are now at a point which gives 
probability to such a supposition ; and morcover, the applications at the 
Bank for money are not only numerous, but the bills presented ar mostly 
of distant date, indicating the continuance of an active demand. At the 
Bank meeting yesterday, the rates were not disturbs d; but should the re- 
turns of this week and ‘the next be unsatisfac tory, an increase is considered 
certain. Consols were done yesterday at 934, and after the Bank meeting 
at 94) 4. ‘Today there have been many variations ; th range has been from 
932 to 944: they closed at 93} $, and 944 } for Account. Exchequer Bills 
are ls. better. India Stock has been stationary, 

There has been no permanent recovery on the Paris Bourse. 

The gold and specie arrivals have consisted of 127,000/. from New York, 
and 256,000/. from Australia. Upon each arrival, there is the unsatisfactory 
intimation, too frequent of late, that the whole is expected to be sent away. 
Accounts from China announce another unfavourable movement in the ex- 
change. 

In the Corn-market there has been a further decline of 3s. 

In the Foreign Market, the principal event has been a fall of 10 per cent 
in Buenos Ayres; owing to a communication sent to Mr, Giro, the repre- 
sentative of the Bondholders, upon their declining the recent proposal for 
the arrangement of the debt: the Buenos Ayrean Government have now 
withdrawn it, and the question reverts to its former position. The Stock 
has been 70 5, but is now 737. Brazilian is 1 better. Turkish Six per 
Cents are 1}, Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents 1, and Turkish Four per 
Cents } lower. From a preponderance of sales, the market wears a heavy 
appearance today. 

The Shares in the Royal British Bank continue unsaleable, and many 
persons are desirous of paying large sums to get rid of their liability. The 
Court of Bankruptcy has declined to make an adjudication, and petitions 
have been presented to the Lord Chancellor for winding-up the bank’s affairs, 

In Railways, there has been great depression, owing to the fall in Con- 


There has been considerable 
ties, amounting to 1} per cent; 
arranged on Wednesday, has ¢ 
from a renewal of speculative 


sols; and they have been sold today lower than at any time during the 
week. The following lines have been the most affected ; they show a 
decline of 15s. to 2/. 10s. Bristol and Exeter, East Lancashire, Great 


Lancaster and Carlisle, Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


Northern, Great Western, 
London and South-Western, Midland, anc 


London and North-Western, 

South-Eastern. In Foreign Shares the fall has been—Paris and Orleans, 1/. ; 
Western and } North-Western of France, 15s.; East Indian, 12s. 6¢d.; Paris 
and Lyons, 7s. 6¢.; Madras, Eastern of France, 5s. Northern of France 


Shares have been fluc ‘tuating through the recent defaleations of the Cashier 
and Sub-Cashier, which it is now rumoured amount to 240,000/. ; the Shares 


have been as low as 39}, and are now 39} j. 


SarurDAY, TWELVE o’CLock. 
Funds continue to show great weakness, and are } lower 
today; Consols for Money are 933 3, and for Account 94 4. Exchequer 
Bills 1417 premium. The bullion return by the Bank of England exhibits 
a decrease of 208,340/, The return of the Bank of France for the past month 
is also unsatisfactory : although 60,0007, has been paid for premiums on 
bullion, there is a reduction of 469,000/. in the stock held by the Bank; 
the amount is now 9,400,000/7. The Foreign Market presents no altera- 
tion. Railways are still receding—Caledonian, 52}; London and North- 
Western, 1013 ; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 33; Midland, 
North Staffordshire, 123. 


The English 


ware a 
(4435 
Satvurpay, One o’CLock. 

The English Funds have been } lower since the morning, but the fall has 
Consols for Money, after being done at 933, leave 


been partially recovered ; : 
Exchequer Bills 1417 premium. In 


off 934 3, and for the Account 933 3. 


Foreign Stocks, Turkish Six per Cents have declined 1, and the Four per 
Cents 3. mane 

In Railways there has been further depression—Caledonian, 52; Great 
Northern, 92}; Great Western, 634 Lancashire and Yorkshire, 96; Lon- 


and South-Western, 104; Midland, 


don and North-Western, 102; London u 
York, 55; South-Eastern, 70; 


North-Eastern—Berwick, 77; Ditto 
East Indian, 22}; Great Indian Peninsula, 213; Great Western of Canada, 
244. Joint Stock Banks—Bank of Egypt, 11); City, 70}; London Char- 
tered Bank of Australia, 20; London and Westminster, 48}; Ottoman 
Bank, § Union of Australia, 691. Miscellaneous—Crystal Palace, 2; 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 67. 





3 per Cent Consols .......... 934 8 Dutch 24 per Cents..... -. GA} 5} 
Ditto for Account .........+. 935 3 Ditto ¥ per Cents ....... ... 989 
3 per Cent Reduced ....... shut Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 224 3 
New 3 per Cents. .....c.cc00. shut Peruvian 44 per Cents... 80 2exd 
Long Annuities . shut Ditto 3 per “Cents ocecee WED 
Bank Stock ........ . » shut Portuguese 4 per Cents... 49 51 
Exchequer Bills .... oe = i. Russian 5 per Cents 108 10ex d. 
India Stock ........scseees 4 Ditto 44 per Cents.........- 97 9 
Austrian 5 per Cents. . 7 90 Spanish 3 per Cents . inns 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ...... 102 4 Ditto Deferred esp. ee 
Belgian 44 per Cents,...... . 79 Sardinian 5 per Cents ......, 915 
Chilian 6 per Cents.... 105 7 Swedish 4 per Cents . 88 
Danish 5 per Cents....... 101l3exd. Turkish 6 per Cents ... oA 101 | } 
Danish 3 per Cents ...... ee Ditto 4 per Cents Guar: unteed JO} 24 
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BANK OF ENGLAND e 
an Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
; on Saturday, the 6th day of Sept. 1856 

ISSUE DEPARTMEXT 




















i B 7 ; . p 015,100 
Sote SUCK. reeescccereeeees £26,001 ,765 Government Debt........++++ £11, 15, 
— | Other Securities . 3,459,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion,. 11,526,765 
} Silver Bullion, ......++seceeee _ 
—— | 
£26,001,765 | £26,001,765 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
>rop s’ Capital. .....-ss0. £14,553,000 , Government Securities (inclu 
~ — . ° oe ° 3,717,742 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £12,114,078 
Public De posits" eeeecevece 6,087 ,068 Other Securities “ : 16,126,951 
Other Deposits ° eee 9,624,407 | Notes a ee e 6, bHe 
Seven Days and other Bills... 932,474 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 002 


£34 ,914,691 
* Including Exchequer, Saving Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


£34 ,914,691 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 

The half-yearly meeting of the Lancaster and Carlisle Company was held 
on Friday sennight, at Lancaster. The traffic during the past h lf-year has 
been very satisfactory ; the gross earnings have beer in excess of those for 
any! corresponding half-year, while there has been little increase in the 
working expenses. The report was agreed to 5 ind div idends were dex lared 
of 36s. 3d. per whole Share, 11s, ld. per Old Third Share, and 9s. 3d. per 
New Third Share. 

The report of the Caledonian Company states that the revenue for the 
half-vear amounted to 290,039/.—an increase of 4178/. over the correspond- 
ing period last year. The expenses have been 134,091/.—an increase of 
10.0782. From an available sum of 17,839/. a dividend is recommended at 
the rate l per cent per annum, leaving 20700. - ; 

The Great Western Company’s branch line from West Drayton to Ux- 
bridge was opened on Monday last. 

The Ripley branch of the Midland Railway was opened for passenger 
traftic on the Ist instant. 





Alfred Latham, Esq., is the gentleman recommended by the Court of Di- 
rectors of the Bank of England to fill the vacancy ln the direction occasioned 
by the decease of Henry James Prescott, Esq. 

Mr. Mechi, the Governor of the Unity Bank, in consequence of the alarm 
created by the failure of the Royal British Bank, has advertised that every 
depositor in the Unity can withdraw his money whenever he pleases; that 
the capital, deducting ordinary expenses, is intact; and that the business 
of the company has been conducted with the utmost prudence—on Mr. 
Gilbart’s oom 

The Royal Bank of Ireland have declared a dividend and bonus at the 
rate of 12 per cent per annum. 

A meeting of dissentient shareholders of the London and Paris Bank have 
Directors to postpone a call of 20/. per 


passed resolutions requiring the 
Some shareholders 


share, and to wind up the affairs of the bank forthwith. 
threaten an appeal to Chancery if the Directors attempt to proceed with the 
bank. 

The present position of the Euphrates Railway Company is explained in 
the correspondence which has revently passed between its Directors and the 
Foreign Office. The route is to commence at Seleucia, on the Mediterra- 
nean, and to stretch away by Antioch and Aleppo to Jaber Castle on the 
Euphrates—a distance of eighty miles. The Ottoman Government will be 
asked to guarantee 6 per cent for ninety-nine years, and to give the land 
free of charge. General Chesney may choose any other point of departur: 
from the sea that appears more eligible than Seleucia. 

CrystaL Pavacer.—Return of ix days ending Friday 
September 12, including season-ticket-holders, 75,374 


Che UObratres. 

Sadler’s Wells, which reopened on Saturday last, might in its normal 
state of legitimacy, symbolized by Mr. Phelps in the never-failing cha- 
racter of Macbeth, and the Surrey, which reopened on Monday, rich with 
a new drama of the modern French school, give indications that the the- 
atrical season is fairly setting in; and on Monday next—no accident pre- 
venting—Drury Lane and the Lyceum will be ready to receive their pa- 
trons. The Olympic season, rendered more than ordinarily durable by 
the suecess of Mr. Robson in the burlesque Medea, closes tonight, with a 
performance for the benefit of the acting-manager. 

We do not often notice the theatricals on the Southern bank of the 
Thames; but the new Surrey drama, which is entitled Hadf-Caste, and is 
an adaptation of the Sang Mele of M. Edouard Plouvier, produced about 
six months ago at the Porte St. Martin, deserves respectful mention 
The principal character, a vindictive slave, who has destroyed his mas- 
ter’s plantation in Guadaloupe, and on the strength of his ill-gotten 
wealth settles at Paris, where he passes himself off as an English noble- 
man, till he is annihilated by the force of crushing evidence as to his 
real antecedents, is very forcibly drawn by the French author, and finds 
a very adequate representative in Mr. Creswick, one of the managers of 
the Surrey. He is one of those bad men who frequently scare but ar 
never execrated; inasmuch as they can show a large amount of received 
injury in apology for their crimes; evince a mental and physical power 
of resistance which increases with the overwhelming power of advers« 
circumstances; and lastly, have that faculty for dying game by means of 


admissions for 


which even a common malefactor may earn a sprig of laurel. Thi 
situations that are contrived to exhibit the battle between the stout- 
hearted criminal and his Nemesis are of the most striking kind; and 


what is the most exciting part of the affair—one does not know till just 
before the fall of the curtain whether the Nemesis will not be the loser 
after all. 


Panistan THEATRICALS. 

The programmes of the French capital show a new awakeniyg of 
theatrical life. At the Odéon, lately rendered famous by the Bourse of 
M. Ponsard, there is a new five-act play by MM. Guillard and Desvignes, 
all about a poetical husband, who delights Paris with his verses, runs 
away from his wife because she does not love him, and kills her amant 
in a duel. The piece is entitled Le Médecin de [ Ame, in reference to a 
country doctor, the brother of the unhappy poet, and the wise man of 
the story. The miseries of poverty, when compelled to wear a re- 
spectable outside, are treated of by MM. Briselaire and Nus, in a drama 
produced at the Ambigu-C ymique with the title Les Pauvres de Paris 
he seene of a mother and daughter, who shut themselves up together 
with a pan of charcoal in order to terminate a wretched existenc , may, 
we think, be pronounced novel. M. Dugué, it is said, is preparing a 
- ce to signalize the return of M. Mélingue from the Gaité to the Porte 
St. Martin. That popular actor is to represent—William Shakspere. 





TOPIOS OF THE DAY. 


OUR NEW PEACE ESTABLISHMENT. 

THe restoration of peace brought with it the neces ssity of reducing 
the Army to a peace establishment; but no Minister in office 
could have executed that duty without at least attempting some 
improvement in the permanent organization of the forces. The 
circumstances of the time are favourable for such an operation, 
We have a Ministry which has experienced the worst effects of 
being overtaken by war while provided with a deteriorated and 
ill-constructed army; and the same Ministry has found that 
the public is prepared to support any measures which may be 
necessary for making our army efficient. We have in particular 
a Minister for War who is professionally trained, expe rienced, 
and not incapable of adapting himself to novel circumstances ; we 
have a new Commander-in-chief, well-intentioned, and familiar 
with military details. Such are the favourable circumstances 
amid which the Government undertakes the work of reducing 
our war force to a peace establishment, and at the same time of 
placing the British Army permanently in a state of better organi- 
zation. We have then to see what is the character of the new 
organization. 

Except in the simplest elements, the whole Army and all the 
parts thereof will <n ee a radical change. The regiments are 
to be weeded of the sickly, the undersized, and the “ incorrigibly 
bad.” Each regiment will consist of 1000 men, and will be divided 
into twelve companies ; eight for service, com pose d of 100 men 
each; four compost d of 50 men each, as a dé pot to fec d the ser- 
The cavalry regiments are to be reduced, each 
by the two companies that were added to it during the war. The 
measure will embrace a reduction in the number of officers ; which 
for the infantry will take place in the ranks of lieutenant-colonel, 
captain, and lieutenant, to the number of 600, with about 30 cap- 
tains in the cavalry; all of whom will be placed upon half-pay. 
It is probable, however, that the new organization of the forces 
will speedily call many of the most experienced officers into active 
employment, and that the actual retirement of any large propor- 
tion of this number will not be very protracted. The ensigns are 
to be exempted from reduction, on the ground that their brief 
service would render it undesirable to return them to their fami- 
lies and so to waste what soldierly experience they may have ac- 
quired, 

Such appears to be the general character of the reduction and 
of the regimental reorganization. In round numbers, the present 
Army is, exclusively of the forces in India, reckoned at something 
more than 150,000 men, and the reduction will contract it to 
about 125,000, But reduction forms only the negative and the 
smaller part of the plan which is understood to be contemplated 
by the War Departments. In the system about to be established, 
the regiment will still form the unit of the Army, as we under- 
stand, but it will be no longer isolated and without relation to the 
other units, as heretofore: combined with others, it will form a 
brigade, and two brigades will form a division. Each brigade and 
division will have its appropriate staff, its own artillery and trans- 
port. This combined force will be accustomed to a common training; 
and will, or ought to be, always in perfect readiness to take the 
field in active war. ‘This is by far the most important change in 
the organization of th Army. Henceforth, if Ministers carry 
out their plans, we shall no more hear of an army deficient in 
transport, or without its complement of artillery and cavalry. 
Henceforth, we ought never to hear of recruits fresh from the 
plough or the loom being thrust at once without training into the 
ranks of battle. Henceforth, this country will never be surprised 
by a declaration of war when it does not possess the means of 
making good its position in any field. 

Let us see how far the organization is calculated to insure these 
results. We believe that it is so calculated in a very high degree, 
but also we believe that there are certain weaknesses in the plan 
which will tend to diminish its efliciency. The reduction in the 
number of officers, rendered necessary by the contraction in the 
total amount of the forces, will be effected principally in those 
ranks that give the most active and available men for the practi- 
cal handling of regiments ; and the ensigns, who constitute simply 
a class of probationary or pupil officers, are not to be touched, In 
this particular, it might be said that the reduction is so managed 
as to retain the least efficient and to shelve the most efficient. It 
is true that the plan proposes to supply future vacancies from 
the half-pay list; and that it is anticipated nearly all the officers 
to be put on half-pay will in a short time be recalled to 
active service: but this will be the reverse of advantageous for 
the retained ensigns, who will have to wait for promotion, we 
suppose, until the half-pay list is exhausted. Again, looking 
solely to the working character which the plan proposes to im- 
part to the peace establishment, it may be asked, whether it is 
desirable to reduce the cavalry below eight troops of sixty or 
seventy men each? It has always been admitted that British 
cavalry regiments are too small. If th y wer maintained at 
their pre sent numbers, their size would be in no way unmanage- 
able, and we suppose that the reduction is simply a concession to 
the supposed parsimony of the House of Commons, But the most 
important objection which may be taken to the plan turns upon 
the very contracted scale of the proposed dépot. We doubt whe- 
ther any man of experience will say that 200 men form a sufli- 
cient reserve for 800 engaged in the field or even on a sickly sta- 
All the men sent from the dépot should be efficient sol- 


vice companies, 


tion, 
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diers; but it must surely happen, at least in the event of war, 
that with a reserve of 200 only, half-trained men will be sent 
from the dépot to join a regiment before the enemy. It strikes 
us that this is another instance where false economy has prevailed 
at the expense of efficiency, and where the traditions of the Se- 
cretary at War have overcome the judgment of the Minister for 
War. Such are the most obvious facts in the plan, so far as it 
has been explained. They abate rather than neutralize its pro- 
bable utility, and in each case the defect is open to be amended. 
One of the proposed improvements is an entire novelty in the 
British Army. We have as yet no authenticated report of the 
scheme; we find it only in an article of the Globe, but the aec- 
count bears the traces of official inspiration. There we are some- 
what oracularly told, ‘not that there is any complete plan for 
the education of officers in the higher branches of the military 
art,” but that “an institution comprehensively organized for this 
purpose will at no distant date be established.” 
the details are given. Ofticers who have served not less than four 
years with their regiments will be admitted to examination ; and 
then, if they are deemed eligible for further progress, they will 
proceed to a course of severe training, which would render them 
practically acquainted with the duties of each arm in the service, 
and make them complete soldiers, theoretically and practically. 
This military school has already had its harbinger in the academy 
which Sir Howard Douglas took so much pains to establish; and 
there is a source of hope in seeing these ideas, too little appre- 


ciated in a past day, now accepted as the substantial elements of 


our military system. The promise of the Ministerial organ 
shows at least good intentions ; 
tangible shape, Ministers may be assured that their best-planned 
changes will be only changesin form. The sprit of the new sys-+ 
tem must spring from the military schools. 

We are now in a position, then, to estimate what is to be our 
peace establishment. The soldiers composing the regiments are 
to be picked men, constantly reinforced from a well-sustained 
source—the dépot; the regiments, while preserving their indi- 
vidual traditions, are to be brigaded—in other words, are to be 
accustomed to act in masses, and to consider themselves as liable 
to enter at any moment upon active warfare ; and that they may 
be so they are to be complete armies themselves on a small scale. 
Further, the whole army, not as heretofore hidden away in corners, 
is to live, move, and have its being under the public eye,—a fact 
that cannot fail at once to render the service more popular, and to 
make both officers and men feel their responsibility to their coun- 
try while taking their reward in the approbation of their country. 
Each division will be a school for officers and men; and there will 
be a model school, so to speak, for the generals, and for those 


regimental oflicers who may be called the candidate-generals of 


every division of the forces. In short, England, for the first 
time in her historical existence, will possess a permanent national 
army. This is our “ peace establishment.” 


CLERICAL DESTITUTION, 


THE TZimes newspaper has been this week devoting some of its 
spare thunder to rousing the heart and conscience of the nation 


into a paroxysm of terror and pity by lamentable statements of 


the iniquitous hardships under which a large class of the clergy 
of the Church of England carry on their ministerial labours, and 
of the wretched results of these hardships as shown in the quality 
of the work done by those who are exposed to them. We are not 
disposed to make light of cither branch of the question, With- 
out doubt, many hard-working clergymen receive scarcely enough 
to maintain themselves and their families in dee ney; they la- 
bour all their lives with little hope and less chance of preferment, 
are quite unable to lay by against a day of trouble, and leave 
their widows and children too often in a state of destitution that 
forces an appeal to public charity. On the other hand, the rich 
benetices are often endowed far beyond the amount that can be 
on the largest allowance considered as fair pay for the work done— 
are bestowed without the least reference to the merit of the in- 
cumbent, and are when bestowed considered in the light of pro- 
perty to be enjoyed, rather than of high and important offices, 
with duties demanding enc rey, talent, and self-sacritice for their 
performance. Even if the balance were fairly struck, and the 
income of the Church were distributed amongst the clergy in pro- 


A few hints of 


but unless they come out in some | 


lution ; and we do not expect to hear any one bold enough to 

sert that the clergy are not doing their parochial work with a zeal 
and an energy which fifty years since would have been thoueht 
incredible. Of course there is plenty of room for improve ment 


as- 


both in the quantity and quality of the work done. And 
we are as little inclined to doubt, that if merit were a sur 
passport to preferment, even as sure a passport as it is in 
the Army and Navy at least in time of war, (and we 
must remember that the Chureh is always militant,)—th¢ 


quantity and quality of the work done would be immeasurably 
improved, All we wish to protest against in the statements and 
general tone of the Zimes newspaper on the subject, is the im- 
pression that there is any sudden declination in the arrangements 
or the results of Church work among us. So far is this from }b. ing 
true, that the exact contrary might be safely asserted. Every 
change for the last twenty years in the distribution of Church 
property has been towards removing inequalities—towards doing 
away with pluralities, nonresidence, and sinecures—towards ele- 
vating the condition and prospects of poor men who enter the 
Church. And we confess that we do not see what more the Legis- 
lature can do to secure competent provision for curates, than to 
put into the hands of the Bishops ample power to prevent a curate 
from being licensed without security fora certain specified income, 
If, in spite of this, young men will consent to evade this provision 
for the sake of a title, how can they be prevented ? or ought they 
to be prevented, consistently with our maxim of leaving every per- 
son to be the judge of what concerns himself ? Bishops are ap- 
pointed for the express purpose of seeing that the duty of clergy- 
men in each diocese is prope rly pe rformed. Provided it be pro- 
perly performed, they have no pretence for interfering. In cas¢ 
it is not performed, they have alre ady the power to insist upon its 
being done. It is in reality to a more stringent Church-disci- 
pline Act, if to any legislative interference at all, that the argu- 
ments of the Zimes point. 

But in truth the difficulty lies deeper. We are inheriting th 
sins of our forefathers; not of Reformation Lords alone, who ar 
living upon the princely domains of the ancient Church, but of 


| the Abbots and Priors of the ancient Church itself, who impro- 


| would be hopeless to apply to Parliament to supply them : 


portion to the work done, each clergyman would be but poorly | 


paid, if the expenses of his education, his position in society, and 
the qualifications demanded of him, be taken into the account ; 
though, to compensate in some degree for the smallness of the in- 
come, We ought not to forget its certainty, the elevated character 
of the employment, the exemption of the clergy from any necessity 
of profusion or display to maintain their social position, and the 
natural tendency of men of letters and piety to a style of living 
demanding only a modest competence. As a matter of fact, under 
the present unequal distribution of Church preferment, where 
merit has perhaps less share in a man’s worldly success than in any 


other profession, not even excluding the Army and Navy, the | be less. 
i ) | present state of opinion it would appear hopeless to attempt the 


Church is, by reason of these compensating advantages, upon the 
whole well and efficiently served, if, 
ideal standard, we compare the Church of England as it is at the 

resent time with what we know it to have been for the last two 

undred years, or with any foreign church, Her ministers as a 
body are as learned and able as any body of clergy except per- 
haps the Prussian clergy, and we make this exception with con- 
siderable doubt ; her schools are abundant, and well managed, 


instead of appealing to an | 


| poses they approve and care for, 


priated the great tithes of parishes and failed to supply the re- 
quisite spiritual ministrations for which those tithes were as- 
signed, If the Church-lands were restored, there would be no 
difficulty in paying every working clergyman an ample stipend. 
Does the 7¢mes think that restoration possible ¥ or does it think 
possible a far le Ss sweeping measure, which should simply restore 
the great tithes to ecclesiastical purposes? A third alternative 
would be, to throw the existing incomes of the parochial and 
cathedral clergy into a common fund, and divide it to the la- 
bourers in the vineyard according to their work. Even that, so 
practical a public instructor as the Zimes would probably think 
unattainable, if desirable, in the present state of opinion. Thus, 
as in most questions of materially improving the condition of any 
class, we are met at the threshold by the want of funds. It 
what- 
ever may happen within the next few years, we may safely pro- 
phesy that we shall not again see the national taxes applied to 
the extension or maintenance of the Church-establishment; no 
friend to the Church would, under present circumstances, desire 
to moot the question. One remedy, indeed, we can suggest ; 


not very impracticable either, when we remember that a 
numerous and efficient body of ministers is supported by 
voluntary contribution through the length and breadth of 


this land. The problem for every Dissenting sect is, how to 
support their ministers without any endowment, or endowments 
so small as not to interfere with the general truth of the assertion. 
The Chureh of England, comprising the wealthy and educated 
classes, at least a vast majority of them, has only the minor pro- 
blem to solve, of supplying the loeal deficiencies of ill-endowed 
benefices. We are not masters of the detail of Chureh societies, 
but we do know that two societies are in existence and opera- 
tion to provide such benefices with curates. Here is the organiza- 
tion required. All that is wanted is the liberality to give on the 
part of members of the Church. We shall be told that th 
disposition to give is not wanting, but that people of a practical 
turn, however benevolent they are, will not give their money un- 
less they can be tolerably sure that it will be applied in some 
manner and to some purpose which they approve. And this ar- 
gument points, if we mistake not, to certain regulations of the 
Bishops with respect to the admission of curates recommended 
by these societies, or to some sort of interference with the 
free action of the societies. In other words, the laity will 
not give their money unless they can themselves so far con- 
trol the management of it as to secure its being devoted to pur- 
A very r asonable objec- 
tion, as it seems to us. And so we come to the bottom of the 
difficulty. First, the property of the Church is not altogether 
large enough for the proper support of the clergy. Secondly, it 
is divided so as to be less adequate than it might be; but in the 


remedy of this by the Legislature. Thirdly, and chiefly, the 
want of funds would be easily supplied by the voluntary contri- 
butions of the laity, if the organization of the Church admitted 
the contributors to what they would consider a due share of power 
in the disposal of the funds contributed. Surely, if the evil 
presses—if the consequences are telling fatally day by day and 
year by year on the efficiency of the Church—this latter difficulty 


compared with what they have been at any time since the Reyo- | 15 not insuperable, Surely the Bishops, who are the fathers of 














the Church, and are bound by the most sacred obligations to 
do whatever wisdom and zeal can do to maintain and extend the 
religion they profess, can find some means of reconciling the 
claims of their authority with the just claims of the laity to se 
well administered the funds they contribute. If such a difficulty 
as this is to stand in the way, not only must the spirit of religious 
zeal be somewhat slack, but even that politic wisdom for which 
Church dignitaries have in other times obtained credit must hay 
departed. 
PARLIAMENTARY SURVEY OF METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS, 

Tue fall of a house in the City, involving the death of several 
yersons, has called attention to the too restricted powers given to 
the district surveyors, who cannot enter houses to examine them 
without the invitation of the inmates, unless externally they can 
detect signs of instability and danger. It must necessarily 
happen that for the most part the immediate causes of danger ar 
low down in the building and are hidden from view. The Eng- 
lishman, of all people, dislikes intrusion into his domicile ; 
is believing, and many a man who sees his own walls stand from 
dav to day learns to disbelieve the fact that it is undermined from 
hour to hour, and that the lives of the inmates are at the mercy of 
the passing eart. Th direct remedy would be to give the district 
surveyors power of entering all houses periodically, the visitation 
to begin at some stated period. 

It is indeed questionable whether the investigation had not 
better be commenced in a more comprehensive and decisive man- 
ner. Throughout considerable parts of the metropolis the build- 
ings have been constructed with a view to their lasting a certain 
time; and since the builder of the new fashion calculates his 
means very closely indeed, any error in his arithmetic may rende1 
the period for standing shorter even than he intended; which is 
saying everything. In some parts of the metropolis, especially 
in the newest parts, buildings have been so designed as to giv 
them an appearance of greater stability, and in some instances 
perhaps with an actual increase of strength. But there is reason 
to fear that in many cases the square and massive forms which 
are intended to be imposing in aspect are not supported 
by a corresponding stoutness of the joists. We long ago 


set ing 


exposed the character of those cottage rows whose build- 
ers place a piece of painted glass in the landing-windows 
to be seen from the street-door, while the walls separat 


within a year of the building, and the paper never can hold to 
the plaster from the viciousness of the materials. A cas¢ has 
come under our own observation of large and handsome buildings 
of a much higher character which were sold at a loss: the mar- 
ket-price did not cover the outlay of the builder, who had in- 
tended to make the houses very substantial and sterling. The 
fact proves that the buildings against which he had to compete, 
and which resembled his own in appearance and pretensions, 
were not what they seemed. 

The building of the metropolis has been continued in a very 
inconsiderate and irregular manner. Much house property in the 
inner districts has been injured by a suburban extension, which 
again creates new inconveniences to the sojourner in London, 
We want something like a review of the whole subject, in order 
that landlords, builders, or speculators, and gentlemen building 
for themselves—the persons who conduct the several parts of the 
entire structure—may know their relations to the whole. No 
machinery for this purpose could be so effectual, or so direct, as a 
Parliamentary Commission, with power to institute local examina- 
tions, to call for persons,papers, Ke. The Commissioners might 
exercise their discretion in suppressing names; but the very fact 
that such a discretion would be needed confirms the necessity for 
the inquiry. 

METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS: THE RIVER AND 
THE HIGHWAYS. 
considerable improvements of which th 
the great key continues. Among other 
under our own observation, w« 


Tue interest in the 
Charing Bridge will be 
proofs of it which have come 
reckon the sending to us of a plan for opening the communica- 
tions on the Southwark side of the river. This project has been 
in existence for some time, though not so long as Sir Howard 
Douglas’s. The plan is sent to us by Mr. Thomas Taylor, who 
has had much experience in the practical working of such im- 
provements. Itrefersto the ground between Blackfriars Road and 
the junction of High Street and Wellington Street, London Bridge ; 
that is, the portion of the line which would have to b mad 
through house property. This plan is before the Commissioners of 
Public Works, and the discussions upon it have helped strongly to 
confirm the conclusion that the curve parallel to the river is the lin 
which presents the largest amount of immediate advantage. The are 
straight across the space would appear to be the most direct, but 
it would leave several of the bridges with only bye-means of 
communication ; and it would pass through a property less sus- 
ceptible of much improvement. On the other hand, the curved 
parallel would be practically as useful in creating a communi- 
cation between London Bridge and the West end of the mctro- 
tropolis, thus relieving the thoroughfares on the North side. The 
line would more effectually than the other unite all the bridges ; 
it would open up a valuable communication between warehouse 
property on the banks of the river; and it would at once necessi- 
tate and facilitate an improved style of building. 

The grand objection to th Surrey side of the river is the low- | 
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iv 
ness of the land, the d impness, ind the consequent insalubrity. 
It has not unfrequently happened that boats have been seen in 
Park Street pursuing the casks floating from Barelay’s brewery in 
a flooding of the river In order to render the communications 
as complet as possi ile, it ,.ould be necess iry som¢ what to raise 


the level of the roadway but this must be accompanied by 
a better and more elevated foundation for all the buildings, pro- 
bably by a better banking of the river. And these, again, are 
improvements which would also stimulate the improvement of all 
the neighbouring property. 

It has been calculated that the expense of the Park Street lin 
would be 220,000/7., but that there would be a return of 148,000/, 
in ground-rents. We believe that all estimates are in th 
the works which would be com- 


present 
ease fallacious ; in part becaus 
menced on that side would be more extensive than any separate 
projector has yet conceived, and in part because the effect of 
iting a totally new value for the 


throwing open the district in er 
brought to any seale of es- 


whole of the property ean s ircely be 


timate. The metropolis is continually growing at its edges. Her 
is a space close to the Western centre of the metropolis, yet eut 


off from it and labouring under a bad name, beeause the natural 


defects of the ground have not been corrected by the manner of 
building. f all the improvements wer carried out, this district 
would be placed in the closest communication with the Western 
centre of the metropolis the motive and the means would at once 
be supplied for correcting its local defects by a generally better 
style of foundation-building and it would most likely rise at 
once from a suburban to a central value. 

In order to rend relief of the Northern thoroughfares as 
effectual as possible, it will be necessary toremove every obstruction 
from the bridg 


} 
vided with better approaches on the Surrey sid 





r the 


Southwark Bridge, for example, must be pro- 


ind relieved of 


its toll. A contriva has been discussed for enlarging London 
Bridge by throwing the whole of the present space into a roadway, 
ind providing footways for passengers outside on iron support 


ren minutes passed in viewing London Bridge at almost any hour 
of daylight will show how little this would effect to meet the con- 
stant increase of traflic over that thoroughfare. The only way to 
prevent that bridge from being choked up by its own ti iffic, is ¢ 
provide the traftic with other means of crossing the 
other qu bl 

parallel were carried out with proper side-approaches from dif- 
follow, ther 


) 
metropolis in 


places « illy aceessi and equally fre If the curved 


fent parts of Southwai which would of cours 


would most likely | 1 considerable amount of cross traflie tra- 
versin ull the brid es in each direction. 

One grand principle to be strictly maintained is, to effect the 
different improy nts iz ich a manner that the whole shall 
harmonize as each is developed; and that no o1 hall shut out 
ny Which may follow it. In his plan for the improvement of 
the Publie Off near Downing Street, Sir Benjamin Hall has 
distinctly ree d this princip| It is very important for that 
ple meal but rapid i provement which ippears to be promis d. 

PIE ROYAL BRITISH BANK, 

IN trictne * 1 | il [ t] R ‘ il Dy t | Bank { ree \ 
contradicts the oft-repeated remark that tl instance of 
the failure of a Lond 1 yolnt-sto k bank for this bank wa excep- 
tional in its « wcter, Me story of its foundation and fall, 
however, throws co lerable lich Wy m the eau of success oF 
dang r in banking instituti , whether privat rj it-st k 
The Royal British Bank w established under Sir Robert Peel's 
Joint-Stock Banking Act, 7t md Sth Vietoria, chapter 113, 
which drew a distinction tween t ld ban ind the new 
banks in fixing t in t of l to b lL up; it was 
th« forward to be fif | | i il rl I One 

] hy t of t] t rp iu il the English 
metro] t s tem of by which a depositor is 
allowed an interest uy n the amount which h ! lie in th 
bank; and a customer is allowed, on giving licient security, to 
take out a “‘ cash-a mt,”’ under which his demand will be met 
to a given amount f he had that amount lod din the bank. 
Che Royal British Bank began business in November 1849; th 
usual half-yearly a unts were presented to the shareholde: 


and as a matter of course they exhibited a favourable progi 


In the first half-year of 1856, the sharcholders resolved to increas 
their ¢« ipital from 100.0007, ibseribed to 300,000/7,—150,0002, 
paid-up. rhe rate of dividend progressively advanced from 
$f per cent in 1850 to 6 per cent in 1855 Meanwhile, th 
bank had been rapidly extending its operatior it had re- 
moved into the building of the old South Sea House for 
its chief offi it had branch offices in various parts of 
the metropolis. All these were movements which neces- 
sarily entailed som« expense, though pr »bably this item of 
cost will not figure as any prominent caus f disaster. At 
the end of the June half of 1856, the directors advised the 


proprietary to declare a dividend of 4 per cent, * with a view 
of making more than ordinary provision for bad and doubt- 
ful debts.” At this period the liabilities of the bank amot nted to 


999,735/.: t] paid-up ( ipital was 


from the liabilities, leaves the total amount du 


150.0002, ; which deducted 
to depositors 





S49, 750 N hst inding this success! il progress, this prospe r- 
ous expansion, these cheering prospects, and ill that sort of thing, 
a notice was posted on thi doors on Wednesday the 3d 5 pt mber 
announcing that ‘‘The business of this bank is suspended pi nd- 
ing negotiations.” Ihe “ negotiations’? were understood to hay 


from which some aid was ex- 


been carried on with an Irish bank, 




































































































pected ; but the conditions were not such as to secure a repetition 
of the Tipperary story, and on Thursday the 4th the directors 
were compelled to post up ‘‘ This bank has suspended payment.” 
Innumerable stories were at once in circulation. A poor widow, 
whose husband had just died, asked the advice of a high authority 
in the bank, and had been assured that it was safe ; whereupon, she 
deposited her ‘little all,” 320/., ‘“‘ within a few minutes before 
the doors were closed.” It was now said that improper advances 
had been made to those who had charge of the bank; then, that 
very improper investments had been hazarded. Such stories are 
always a When a bank stops, some must suffer; and the 
most recent sufferer may or may not be a widow, a naval oflicer, 
a virtuous clergyman, or some other victim whose moral charac- 
ter adds a sting to a story against the bank. The Stock Ex- 
change never indulges its revenge with so much zest as when it 
drops the tear of indignant pity over some unfortunate defaulter. 
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Among the assets, it was said that there are securities for advances | 


to the Cefn Iron and Coal works in Glamorganshire, exceeding 
100,000/. to cover an original loss of 25,000/.; bills of Mr. k 
ward Oliver of Liverpool, whose dashing attempt to buy up a 
vast amount of shipping early in the war will be well remem- 
bered ; and the Westminster Improvement Commission. None of 
these amounts appear to have been very large, but the clientela of 
the bank lay very much among the middle-classes, whose accounts 
were probably small; and the constant demand for ready cash 
will probably turn out to have been in a larger proportion than 
with other banking establishments. The shareholders and the 
depositors are endeavouring to make an arrangement for the pay- 
ment of the claims in full without litigation; for, if the law were 
to assist in the operation, it is felt that a very large amount of the 
sums available for depositors would be eaten up: a happy instance 
of the relation in which the law stands to trade. 

The story of this failure has already been moralized by those 


‘d- 


don, asarule, do not keep accounts with the painstaking care of 
the Scotch. It is a frequent remark in our Bankruptey Courts 
that accounts are kept in the most slovenly manner, sometimes 
only in form sufficient to meet the legal requirements, if that. 
The pushing character of trade is far greater in London than in 
Scotland. The metropolis draws to itself a large proportion of 
needy adventurers. And the strictness with regard to securities 
is much less. In England, cash-credits would be little used 
by the wealthier classes of trade, the merchants, or even the 
larger shopkeepers: they would be valuable only to the class 
of retail traders, who are not to be indiscriminately trusted 
while the least trustworthy are practised in the arts of getting 
trusted. It will be seen, consequently, that a system of 
cash-credits, which may be safe in Scotland, may in England 
differ very little from kite-flying. Hence, in a special and funda- 
mental principle of the Royal British Bank, there was that 
hazardous participation in unknown trading which necessarily 
exposes a banking establishment to hazards over which it has no 
eontrol—hazards which undermine the very foundation of its sta- 
bility, and are incompatible with the true principle of banking, 





THE MANCHESTER ART EXHIBITION OF 1857. 
THe Queen has willed that the Exhibition of Art Treasures in 
Manchester shall be a success, and of course the Queen’s will 
must be carried out. The example of her Majesty in sending a 
varied list of thirty-eight pictures to form part of the Exhibition 
will strengthen the confidence of those od wish to send, and 
shame those who feared. The simple fact that pictures belonging 
to the Queen are to be exhibited in the Exhibition would of it- 
self be quite enough to crowd Manchester with numbers coming 


to see it. Not only have many noblemen and gentlemen 


| overcome the apprehension which we thought likely to restrain 


who are accounted high authorities, and the causes of the failure | 


have been provisionally indicated. The Banker's Circular dated 
6th September contains a copious memorandum on the rise, 
progress, and condition of the bank, from which our facts have 
been in part borrowed ; and a writer in that journal, who ought 
to understand the subject, indicates, among the causes of the fail- 


ure, the large proportion of the capital which the law requires | 


to be paid up, the improper advances, and our restricted mone- 
tary system. Now it is quite true that a restricted monetary sys- 
tem might aggravate all difficulties that arise, by narrowing the 
sources of assistance: but, whatever may be the denomination of 
the money, whatever the allowance of cash floating in the market, 


correct mercantile management would always regulate the distri- | 


bution of cash, credit, and liabilities, according to the existing 
supplies. It is more than possible that some of the restrictions 
intended by law to prop up the safety of institutions only have 
the effect of substituting the formal observance of a statute-rule 
in lieu of sound diseretion. But it is only in one particular that 


them, but others are certain to copy so illustrious an ex- 
ample; and the Exhibition is likely to be such as no insti- 
tution in London has displayed. We may say, that of pic- 
tures alone the British Institution never brought together 
such a selection from so many galleries as will be hung upon the 
walls of the Manchester Louvre. But the Exhibition will not con- 
sist of pictures alone; manufacturers, with a keener eye to busi- 
ness, had already agreed to send specimens of ornamental ware 
for the collection ; others will follow; and Manchester, for the 


| time, will be the art-capital of England. 


we expect the story of this failure to differ from the story of | 


other banking failures within the last few years. 

The specialty of the Royal British Bank was the attempt to in- 
troduce ‘ the Seotch system” into London; a system which has 
grown up in Scotland, and has been found safe and convenient 
for the community of Scotland, but which, almost for those very 
reasons, would necessarily prove unsafe for the community of 
England. The one sweeping cause of failure in the Royal Bri- 
tish Bank is the same which led to the downfall of Strahan, 
Paul, and Bates’s, the Tipperary, the Leamington, and some 
others. 
sentially, it is to supply a place of safe-keeping for the money of 
other people; secondly, it is to transfer money which would lie 
idle into hands which would actively employ it, but always under 
the condition that the transfer is effected without violating ab- 
solute security. The profits made by a banker are small in pro- 
portion to the denominations passing under his hands, but they 
become large by the aggregate of transactions ;_ the transactions 
are enlarged in proportion to the faith in his bank; and the very 


The proper business of a bank is twofold: first, and es- | 


essence, the vital principle of his business, is totally to abstain | 


from the risks which belong to trade, and to limit himself entirely 
to the business of safe-keeping. 

The cash-credits which are furnished by the Scotch banks may 
appear to be repugnant to the principle which we lay down as the 
fundamental rule of all banking; but the discrepancy is only in 
appearance, not in reality. Taking any ordinary commercial 
town of Scotland, it will be found that the depositors of a bank 
are, generally speaking, well acquainted with each other's 
character and business; the men know each other in society ; 
their daily affairs bring them into frequent contact. The bank is 
the intermediary between them, and its managers share this com- 
mon knowledge. It is the practice of the Scotch tradesmen to 
keep clear, painstaking accounts; each depositor within the range 
of his own observation is an accountant for the bank in which he 
has a cash-credit. This social state of the trading classes 
affords the opportunity for relaxing the technical rules of bank- 
ing without departing from the strictest caution and _ the 
exclusion of any risk whatsoever. The modicum of risk which 
might consist in advances to the most prudent trader 
covered by the securities. In England, there no such 
social acquaintance between men who meet in business, and the 
social acquaintance is likely to diminish even in Scotland as the 
size of towns increases. In England, the depositors of a bank 
may or may not meet each other at a dinner-table, but they 
know nothing about each other. The class of tradesmen in Lon- 


is 


is 


There are many uses which such an Exhibition will serve. The 
working classes have comparatively few opportunities of contem- 
plating pictures; still fewer, we may say none, of comparing 
works of art. The railway, which has done so much to make the 
humbler orders acquainted with their own country, still serves 
them little here; because, with very few exceptions, it is not the 
custom to open galleries on railway excursion-days—that is, on 
the one day of the working classes. Those who imagine 
that the weaver, the spinner, or the dyer, will want the ca- 
pacity for appreciating pictures, think without knowledge. 
The working men of our great towns have trained themselves so 
well to observe, examine, and reflect—they have been so well 
practised in comparing the nature and value of evidence, that 
numbers will enter the walls of a large exhibition for the first 
time far better-prepared than many a student of much higher 
orders to receive manifold and distinct impressions. They will 
no doubt be perplexed by varieties of style, quaintnesses of man- 
ner, perhaps anachronisms of costume; and, judging of pictures 
upon secondary considerations, they may shut themselves out 
from the full force of the lesson placed before them. But many 
will be wiser; and if there is a plain descriptive catalogue, dis- 
criminating the characteristics for which the artists are severally 
distinguished, the Manchester men will get over years of picture- 
observation within as many weeks; and we doubt much whether 
there are many men in the receipt of decent wages in Manchester 
who will not enter the collection at least once a week. 

THE IRISH CENSUS. 
Tur Commissioners have at length completed their labours. The 
publication of Part VI. closes the record, and adds largely to the 
materials which unfold the condition of Ireland and its population 
in so far as classification and figures can accomplish that object. 
If minute attention to such matters by the United Legislature has 
only recently been displayed, it must be admitted that there is 
every disposition to do the work well; and it is possible that the 
absence in Ireland of the oldfashioned machinery by which statis- 
tical details are collected in England, may have proved advanta- 
geous, as enabling the Commissioners to get out of beaten paths 
and to devise improved methods, Instructions were issued to the 
Commissioners to extend their inquiries beyond the subjects spe- 
cially named in the Census Act; and in executing their task, the 
intelligence, discipline, and local knowledge of the Constabulary 
and Coast Guard, were brought into requisition, The public press 
largely aided the effort; and the seesile themselves—whose per- 
sonal history, family affairs, mode of obtaining a living, ages, 
state of health, and other details which formed more or less the 
object of inquiry—exhibited frankness and docility. With the 
view of turning to account as early as possible the information 
thus accumulated, the Commissioners arranged the details under 
prominent heads, and published report after report as soon as they 
were prepared. Part I. gave the Townland census, Part LI. the 
Agricultural statistics, Part III. the statistics of Disease, Part IV. 
the statistics of Ages and Education, Part V. contained a report 
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on tables of Death and of cosmical phenomena, epizootics, famines 
and pestilences, &c. 5. 

The volume just published presents remarks on the condition of 
the population. Voluminous tables are given, and a map of th 
country, distinguishing by means of light and dark shading th 
condition of the people in respect to the quality of their habitations, 
Very dark is the shading in portions of Connaught and Munster. 
The delay which has taken place in bringing the reports to a clos 
has enabled the Commissioners to include some facts relating to 
emigration down to 1855. 

The extent to which the population has been kept down by emi- 
gration cannot be exactly ase¢ rtained, from the want of a national 
registration of births and deaths. Those who leave the country 
ean be counted, but the number of those who are born in it can 
only be estimated. In the ten years intervening between the cen- 
sus years of 1841 and 1851, it is believed that over the entiré 
area of Ireland there has been a decrease of 49 persons on every 
square mile, representing an aggregate of 1,622,739 
Connaught shows a decrease of 60 persons to the square mile, 
Munster of 57, Ulster of 44, Leinster of 39. Dublin County is ex- 
ceptional in showing an increase of 91 persons to the square mile. 
The entire population as ascertained in 1851 was 6,552,385 ; it 
would have been 9,000,000 had not the influences of famine and 
disease, combined with emigration, been at work. 

And how are these 6,552,385 pe rsons employ ed or provided for ? 
The Commissioners give an answer, and a laborious task it must 
have been to get at the materials. That part of the population 
which is engaged in producing—or, as it is called, ‘‘ ministering to 
food,” ‘‘ ministering to clothing,” to trade purposes, and so forth 
—was found to amount to 2,841,623 persons of both sexes, Of 
these, 1,500,000 are engaged in agricultural and rural pursuits. 
The following lists possess features of peculiar interest. 

Minister ng to Educat 


Ministering to Re ligio i. mn, 
Males Females Males. Females 
Clergy, Established 
Sr 1,786 Education Commission- 
Roman Catholics .... 2,464 er 1 
Presbyterians oe 6 Fellows, Professors, Tu- 
Methodists ......... 232 tors, &« ai 701 3 
Japtists...... ws ll Inspectors of Schools 73 
Unitarians ... = 4) Teachers of ditto . 8,783 4,921 
Moravians seecce 6 Governesses 1s 
Independents........ l Teachers of Drawing 29 10 
Unspecified .... 669 Music 312 186 
Missionaries - 10 Dancing 115 16 
Scripture-Readers ... 262 2 Fencing, &« 17 
Jewish Rabbi..... 2 Irish 76 il 
Friars 38 Librarians ‘ 39 7 
Nuns and Monks 169 1,160 Agricultural Teachers 10 
Parish-Clerks 517 17 Astronomers 5 
Sextons 236 220 Auth« 22 5 
Newspaper Editors, Re- 
6,991 1,399 porters, and Propri- 
et 189 
10,402 6,900 
Amongst those who “‘ minister to justice,”’ are 19 judges, 125 magistrates, 
840 barristers, 2428 attorneys and solicitors Ihe administrators to health 
include 1223 physicians, 1216 surgeons, 900 apothecaries. Under the head 


of “ unclassified”’ occupations, pursuits of a varied kind are enumerated 
Of mesmerists Lreland has 3; v ntriloquists, 1; quacks, 56; of whom 14 are 
females; bill-stickers, 20; ballad-singers, 81; fortune-tellers, 19; begg 
(of both sexes), 41,808 ; brothel-keepers and prostitutes, 16 males and 1365 
females. 

The emigration drain has improved the educational statistics, 
inasmuch as the emigrants formed part of the most ignorant class ; 
and the details connected with house-accommodation present also 
an improved aspect from the same cause,—ignorance and bad 
habitations keeping inseparable company. ‘“ In 1851, 5 per cent 
more of the population (five and under sixteen years of age) were 
at school than in 1841; and there was a decrease in the propor- 
tions who could neither read nor write of 4 per cent of males and 
8 per cent of females.” ‘‘ In the province of Leinster, there was 
an increase of 2 per cent in the proportion attending schools ; in 
Munster and Ulster of 3 per cent each; and in Connaught of 8 
per cent. In the proportions who could read and write there was 
an increase of 3 per cent of males and 7 per cent of females in 
Leinster ; 3 per cent of males and 5 per cent of females in Mun- 
ster; 4 per cent of males and 7 per cent of females in Ulster ; 
and 4 per cent of males and 5 per cent of females in Connaught. 
The proportions of those who could read only were the same in 
1851 as in 1841, except in Munster and Connaught, which show 
an increase of 1 per cent each [in females], and in Ulster, which 
shows a decrease of 1 per cent in the fe males of this class.” 
Nearly 5 per cent of the population could speak nothing but Irish, 
and 18 per cent could speak both Irish and English. The lowest 
class of habitations—mud cabins having only one room—were dis- 
appearing. The actual decrease in the ten years was equal to 72 
percent, or 355,689 cabins. Ulster takes the lead in this favourable 
symptom, the wretched mud cabin having disappeared at the rate 
of 81 per cent. Connaught follows at the rate of 74 per cent, Mun- 
ster 69 per cent, and Leinster 62 per cent. Cabins more comfortabl 
and roomy have been provided, and generally there has been an 
upward movement in th¢ quality of dwelling-houses. For example, 
there has been an increase of 10,084 habitations in the first (or 
comparatively superior) class of dwellings; of 54,574 in the 
second class (good farm-houses, or in towns a commodious hous¢ 
in a small street) ; and of 8415 in the third class (mud cabins, 
but containing from two to four rooms), Compared with 1841 
there has been an increase of 6.4 per cent in the area of arable 
land ; a fact the more to be remarked sex ing that fewer hands are 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil. The inference is, that the 
want of hands is more than mad: up by greater industry, and 
improved implements and processes, The Commissioners remark 
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* The dex in the proportion of uncultivated land 
rion of the extent of the reclamation of waste surfacc 
very gratifying to observe the progress made in the conversion of waste into 
arable land, more especially in some of the mountainous districts of the 
country rhus, in 1841, Donegal, Kerry, Mayo, Galway, and Wicklow 
had the largest proportion of uncultivated land ‘to the entire area of each 
in 1851, this proportion, though still high, was considerably reduced; 
Donegal having had 24°9 per cent, Ke rry 17°0 per cent, Mayo 10°9 per cent, 
Galway 7.8 per cent, and Wicklow 10°7 fper cent of the ir area converted 
from waste into profitable surface during the previous ten years, 


reast ives some 


1841; 


since 


he en- 
tire area under plantations would appear to have decreased by on pont 
cent 

A» already noticed, the Commissioners are enabled to exhibit 
the statistics of emigration down to 1855. From the figures given 
the exodus appear to be on the wane. In 1852 the emigration 
from Irish ports amounted to 190,322; it has gradually dimin- 
ished to 91,914 in 1855. The Commissioners say 

* According to the very interesting returns received from the Emigration 
Commissioners, it would appear that from the 30th of June 1841 to the 3lst 
of March 1851, 1,240,737 persons, and from the Ist of April 1851 to the 31st 


of December 1855, 847,119 persons, amounting in all to 2,087,856, who 
were bo cland, are estimated to have emigrated from the ports of the 
United Kingdom in the time specified, o1 14} years. Of these emigrants 
76.7 per cent were bound for the United States, 19.7 per cent for British 
North America, and 3.6 per cent for the Australian Colonies. Between the 


Ist of April 1851 and the 31st of December 1855, the emigration of the 
Irish to the Australian Colonies was 6.5 per cent of the total number of 
emizrants; the emigration to the United States was 81.4 per cent; and 
that to British North America had fallen to 12.0 per cent.” 

On the result of the whole inquiry, the congratulatory tone of 
the Commissioners—their hopeful view of the progre ssive pros- 
perity of Ireland—would appear to be amply justified by the 
facts adduced. Improved dwellings, better husbandry, education 
on the inerease, and property of all kinds improved in value, are 
substantial evidences of advancement. 

THE TRANSPORTATION BLUE-BOOKS, 
IIl,——-EVIDENC1 THE IMPRISONMENT 
says Lord Campbell, ‘‘ that transportation is 


ON STAGE, 


‘*Tr seems to me,” 


| the best secondary punishment which has ever been invented ; 


being comparatively mild in endurance, affording the public the 
best security against a repetition of the crime, and affording the 
convict the best, perhaps the only chance of r¢ formation.” This 
is the style in which many witnesses before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons approached the inquiry. It is the first 
of Lord Campbell’s replies, after the single answer “ very much” 
when he was asked whether he had paid “ attention to the change 
in secondary punishments in this country.” We doubt whether 
there is any witness who gives more negative replies—who is 
more unable to answer the questions put by the Committee—one 
who more positively exemplifies the joint prejudice and ignorance 
of certain of the witnesses, Yet it is in deference to this pre- 
conceived ‘* opinion” of Lord Campbell and others that the Com- 
mittee passt d the first three resolutions in favour of continued or 
renewed transportation. In perfect contrast with Lord Campbell, 
who asserts opinions and is not able to state details or facts in 
support of his opinions, is Mr. Frederick Elliot, again called before 
the Committee, and again in a very short space presenting a mass 
of most valuable evidence, supplied entirely in the form of state- 
ments of fact. In the first place, he stated, on the authority of a 
recent and unpublished report from Governor Kennedy, that the 
reformatory system attempted in Western Australia ran a chance 
of breaking down under the publie discontent which was growing 


up in consequence of the increase of crime and repeated 
reconvictions of the convict class. Governor Kennedy en- 
closed a return of the reconvictions of the convicts,—truly 
a catalogue of frightful crime, adumbrating the necessity 
of renewing some such place as the proverbial Norfolk 
Island. As Mr, Elliot said, the main question suggested by 
Governor Kennedy’s fresh report is, whether some new plan 
of providing in England for dealing with the most refrac- 
tory of all our criminals shall not be tried. It would be 
worth while, says Mr. Elliot, if inquirers were to ask them- 


selves this question—When the small offenders are not sent 
out because they are too numerous or sentenced for too short 
a time, and when the most hardened criminals are not 
sent out becauss they are too diflic ult to be dealt with, where 
would be the use of keeping up transportation-establishments at 
all, especially if the colonists, even of Western Australia, are, as 
Governor Kennedy reports, ‘‘ becoming dissatisfied on account of 
the bad conduct of the convicts” ? A distinction has been kept 
up which has tended to increase the confusion between sentences 
to “transportation,” which subjected the convict to imprisonment 
at home, and then released him on ticket-of-leave, and sen- 
tences to ‘penal servitude,” which were presumed by the 
Home Office to be specific sentences for a given term. This con- 
struction of the Home Office was refuted in a correspondence 
which Mr. M. D. Hill, in his judicial capacity as Recorder of Bir- 
mingham, had with the Home Seeretary ; but in strict reason the 
confusion remains. ‘This indifferent working of the penal s¢ rvi- 
tude system, its ineflici ney to control the criminal population, 
and the notorious cases of reconviction of ticket-of-leave men, 
led to a greater strictness in enforcing the closest confinement of 
convicts and to the inquiry before the House of Commons. In the 
course of that inquiry, some general facts came out, even through 
the confused evidence of Colonel Jebb or Captain Whitty, and 


of other conservatives of the status quo, which disclosed the 
necessity for extensive changes in the system. Captain 
Whitty confess the mutinous intractability of the con- 
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victs on learning that they could not improve their condition by 
good conduct. Colonel Jebb confesses that the sentences of con- 
finement—we set aside for the moment the difference between 
‘‘ transportation” and ‘penal servitude’’—are too short; he 
would prefer sentences of seventeen or twenty years’ transporta- 
tion, or even “imprisonment for the w hole life.” The Colonel 
tells us, that in consequence of Sir William Molesworth’s Com- 
mittee, Lord John Russell had ‘‘a plan for substituting long sen- 
tences of imprisonment at home for transportation. 
Was never matured, but Pentonville Prison was erected with a 
view of ascertaining how far it could be beneticially adopted.” 
We thus have the highest officers of the present system confessing 
that it was a compromise between the old plan of transportation, 
which cannot be maintained, and a new plan of imprisonment, 
which has never yet been developed; that the principles upon 
which it has been conducted have not conduced to the reformation 
or discipline of the offenders; that one constituent part of the 
system has been for the time abandoned on account of its ill- 
working ; and that in order to render it at all practically beneti- 
cial, important changes are needed, especially a lengthening of 
the sentences. This evidence may be said to come trom those 
who are against the reform, who are in fayour of the status quo, 
and whose strongest opinions incline them to look back with re- 
gret to the system of transportation. 

Those to whom the management of our criminal discipline was 
intrusted—ofticials upon whom an altered system was forced— 
have never really suffered their minds to open to the magnitude 
of the task, or to the scale of the means which they would re- 
quire. That the official mind is not incapable of this expansion 
is proved by Mr. Elliot, the representative of the Colonial Office ; 
who, besides the evidence which we have already noticed, put in 
important and instructive evidence of the criminal codes and sys- 
tems of penal discipline in the different states of Europe. Five or 
six years ago, the Colonial Office procured, through the Foreign 
Office, reports from our Ministers abroad on the penal codes of 
several of the principal states of Europe. France was omitted, 
because its system is explained in many well-known works, and 
especially in that of M. Bérenger ; but the papers gave informa- 
tion on Belgium, Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, 
Nassau, Baden, the Hanse Towns, Wirtemberg, Sweden, Norway, 
Portugal, Tuscany, and Russia. The original reports are very 
bulky, but Mr. Elliot supplied a condensed synopsis. The lesson 
conveyed by this evidence is valuable. It tends to show that the 
efficiency of a system is in proportion to the influence the conduc- 
tors of prisons gain over the convict by holding him long enough, 
and operating upon the natural healthy motives of his mind, as 
well as morally upon his terrors or physically upon his limbs. 
Speaking generally, one of the best systems reported in these 
oe appears to be that of Austria. Here the punishment of 
death is very seldom carried into effect: in the four years ending 
1848, although 330 criminals had been capitally convicted, only 
57 were put to death. Imprisonments, however, are divided into 
two grand classes—‘‘ simple” and ‘‘seyere.” The severe impri- 
sonment involves the wearing of irons; but the chains are dis- 
continued in cases of ill health, holidays, &e. If the prisoner 
does not know a tradé, he is obliged to learn one during his im- 
prisonment, with a view to providing honestly for himself af- 
ter his release. The sentences appear to be usually for long im- 
prisonment, but the judicial authorities are allowed a very ex- 
tensive power of modification, Some of the regulations of the 
prison tell a great deal. 

“Spirits and smoking are not allowed; but if the prisoner earns more 
than usual by his work, he may have a little wine or beer. 

“ Where the arrangements of the prison allow of it, the prisoners are 
kept to labour, but only in the inside of the prison ; labour in public, which 
was permitted by the law till the year 1848, being abolished. 

‘The prisoner receives some compensation for his labour ; and if he works 
more than is required by the regulations, he receives an addition to it, 
which is regarded as his own property. One-half is kept for him till his re- 
lease, and the other half the delinquent may use to improve his means of 
nourishment ; which, however, is done without giving the prisoner the money 
itself. 

** Every large house of correction is provided with a teacher of religion, 
or eee in order to satisfy the religious wants of the prisoner, and if pos- 
sible to strengthen his morals : in other cases it is also permitted that priests 
of other persuasions should visit prisoners of their own sect, for the purpose 
above mentioned. 

** Books which are not injurious to the morals of the prisoner are allowed 
to be read. In this respect, particularly since the year 1848, many favour- 
able changes have taken place. For the preservation of health, frequent 
exercise in the fresh air 1s enforced. The larger establishments have the 
necessary space for that purpose ; but at the same time, the greatest atten- 
tion must be paid, to prevent an escape on suc h occasions, or secret commu- 
nications, 

‘*The administration of the houses of correction is intrusted to particular 
officers of the state, who are also empower d, in different cases, to inflict 
additional punishments, such as ‘ fasting,’ ‘ s« paration,’ ‘hard couch,’ &c., 
for a short or long time.” 

Austria disposes for herself of the transportation question. 

*Tt is well known that Austria possesses no ¢ olonies which she could em- 
ploy as penal settlements. Suggestions have, it is true, been made as to the 
expediency of having such penal colonies, and various propositions have 
been made to that effect ; but as those propositions have not appeared feasible 
without great difficulty, and as, on the other hand, the necessity for such 
establishments has not been clearly proved, the plan has not been adopted.” 

The penal system of Bavaria considerably resembles that of 
Austria, but differs in one important particular ; it is more rigid, 
more pedantic in its regulations, and infinitely less suecessful. 
A daily price is put upon the labour of the convicts; and the pro- 
ceeds are divided into two funds, one for the maintenance of the 
man himself in prison, the other for his support after his discharge, 


That plan | 


| But in prison the man appears to be subjected to punishm« 
not to have, as in Austria, any power of influencing 
fort by his behaviour. 

In the appendix to the Second Report, Mr. M. D, Hil] suppli 
an account of the prison at Valengia, which has been dk ie 
by several writers,—by Mr, G. A. Hoskins in Spain as it Ts : = 
Mr. 8. T. Wallis, an American traveller, in Glimpses of Spai 7 
and by Colonel Montesinos, the Governor of the Prison, partly ig 
correspondence with Mr. Hill. — 

‘* There are a thousand prisoners, and in the whole establishment ld 
not see above three or four guardians to keep them in order, ' whe = 
there are only a dozen old soldiers, and not a bar or bolt that mi ht a 
easily be broken ; apparently not more fastenings than in any priv she aaa 

‘«The governor, a colonel in the army, has established military dis, inline 
and the prisoners are divided into companies. The officers stand as eis 
when you pass as soldiers presenting arms. The sergeants and inferior of. 
ficers are all convicts, who of course are acquainted with the t mpet nd 
disposition of their companions, and best able to manage them; and the 
prospect of advancement to higher grades is an inducement to all to behaye 
well. When a convict enters he is asked what trade or employment hy will 
work at or learn ; and above forty are open to him, so that fe 1as the me a 
of devoting his time to any he knows, or, if ignorant of all, to one he feels 
an inclination for, or which he is aware will be useful to him when he ic 
liberated. Many a man may wish to return to his native village with wl o 
he has earned here ; and he knows best what trade or ¢ mploy ment will the na 
not only be of advantage but even a fortune to him. If he declines ty 
work at any, he is sent to the public works, or employed in carrying wood 
but the out-door convicts are by far the worst-conducted in the establish. 
ment, and are therefore kept distinct from the others, who by their selectiy 
a trade have shown a disposition to be industrious and improve themselves, 

** When first the convict enters the establishment, he wears chains: by 
on his application to the commander they are taken off, unless he has not 
conducted himself well. Among some hundreds, I only saw three or fou 
with iron on their legs. There seemed to be the most perfect disc ipline, 
They work in rows; rose in rank as we passed, and seemed obedient to g 
word. They are not allowed to talk to each other during their work: but 
this rule does not seem to be very strictly enforced, and they may speak 
their instructor, who is often one of themselves, and ask each other for tools 
or anything requisite for their work ; and every night after prayers they ar 
allowed to converse with each. other for an hour, There are weavers and 
spinners of every description, manufacturing all qualities, from the coarsest 
linen cloths to the most beautiful damasks, rich silks and velvets—oy 
crimson, apparently equal to the Utrecht velvet. There were blacksmiths, 


—— 
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| shoemakers, basketmakers, ropemakers, joiners, cabinetmakers, making 
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handsome mahogany drawers; and they had also a printing-machine hard 
at work. 

** The labour of every description for the repair, rebuilding, and cleanin 
the establishment, is supplied by the convicts. They were all m« 
ful in their demeanour ; and certainly I never saw such a good-looking 
prisoners, useful occupation (and other considerate treatment) having ap- 
pare ntly in proved their countenances. The greatest cleanliness prevailed 
in every part of the establishment; the dormitories were well ventilated, 
the beds neatly packed up, and water, the great requisite in a sultry clin 
within reach of al On the walls, in large letters, were inscription 
rhyme, directed to inculeate good maxims. There was a neat 











their devotions, and a garden for exercise, planted with orange-trees “There 
was also a poultry-yard for their amusement, with pheasants and various 
other kinds of birds ; washing-houses, where they wash their clothes, anda 
shop where they can purchase, if they wish, tobacco, and other little com- 


forts, out of one-fourth of the profits of their labour, which is given t 
them. Another fourth they are entitled to when they leave; the other 
half goes to the establishment, and often this is sufficient for all expenses 
without any assistance from the Government. : 
The governor found it was impossible to induce the prisoners to work 
heartily without giving them an interest in their gains; but when once he 
had by this encouragement established industrious habits, it was more easy 
to correct their principles. Honour among thieves is really found here ; the 
prisoners kee ping the accounts, and no attempts made to deceive.” 

In a later work published in 1853, Mr. Hoskins relates an anee- 
dote which recals one of Mr. Henry Mayhew’s experiments while 
acting as commissioner for the WM rning Chronicle in his survey 
of ** London Labour and London Poor.” 

‘ A visitor expressing his doubts as to such feelings of honour existi 
among convicts, the governor asked the worst class in the prison—men sen- 
tenced to ten years—to select a messenger; and he gave him an onzt 
change in the city, which is such a labyrinth of narrow streets escape was 
most easy. Gri at was the visitor’s astonishment when the man returned 
with 3/. 6s. in small money.” : , 

The sequel of Colonel Montesinos’s administration at Valencia 
is remarkable, and doubly instructive. As soon as the Colonel 
left the prison, others endeavoured to carry out, but no doubt 
with less original interest or confidence, the spirit of his adminis- 
tration. The men in the workshops at once became idle, the 
scale of reformation declined, and Valencia ceased to be that me- 
del which it had been to the whole of Spain. Colonel Montesinos 
was appointed to be the Director-General of all the prisons in the 
country. He introduced his system into the Government prisons, 
with much success ; but again the influence of personal character 
was strongly exhibited. It was his custom to go to each prison 
as the system was introduced, and to superintend the working 
himself.’ While he was there all went well; when he departed 
there was decline in the results. Nevertheless, it appears to have 
been ascertained, that even without Colonel Montesinos the sys- 
tem was more successful than the old system, and that its ex- 
tension to the other prisons of Spain was decidedly beneficial. It 
is worth remarking, that probably the comparative failure m the 
absence of Colonel Montesinos did not depend entirely upon the 
withdrawal of his enthusiasm, but upon the want_of confidenee 
which other officers would have in their right to depart so com- 
pletely as he had done from old routine and long-established 
customs. yn? ith 

A still more striking illustration of the same principle, wit 
the same results, appeared in the Munich State Prison as soon a 
Mr. Obermaier was appointed Governor. — 

““ When M. Obermaier first arrived at Munich, he found from 600 to 70 
prisoners in the gaol, in the worst state of insubordinaton, and whose =~ 
cesses, he was told, defied the harshest and most stringent discipline Ss 
prisoners were all chained together, and attached to each chain was an iron 
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a icht whick 1 the strongest found difficulty in dragging along; the guard | 
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psisted of about ihundred soldiers, who did duty not only at the gates and 
onsistec . : A A 

und the walls, but also in the passages, and even in the workshops and 
roun t - > 
y es: and, strongest of all protections against the possibility of 
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an outbreak or indivi | evasion, twenty to thirty large savage dogs of 
the bloodhound breed wet let loose at night in the passages and courts, to 

their watch and ward, According to his account, the place was a per- 
ome jemonium, comprising within the limits of a few acres the worst 
et 


the most slavish vices, and the most heartless tyranny. 
*"Jt was his work to purify this den of corruption, and he set § gallantly 
His first object was to enlist the sympathies and to win the confi- 


st of the men; afterwards to bring those men to- 





dence of some a Ul . 

vether, and subsequent! » far as they were concerned, to relax the severity 

rth prison-1 les. These men in their turn exercised a very gradual but 

vers marked influence over others, until they formed a body willing to co- 
! 


operate with him in his schemes of improvement. 


‘Although all I had been told led me to anticipate a great relaxation of 
ordinary prison precautions, pt uinly s — expected to see the prison- 
gates Wide open, without any s ntinel at the door, and a guard of only 
twent} men idling away their time in a phen Pesine olf the entrance-hall ; 
m ihis hall two long corridors led right and left to the various offices and 





ts of the Governor were on the first-floor, and im- 






the u 
pee adjoining and in the same passage were the dormitories and 
workshops. These workshops were of various dimensions, capable of hold- 
ing from twenty to sixty men: none of the doors were provided with bolts 
and bars; the only security was an ordinary lock, and as in most of the 
rooms the key was not turned, there was no obstacle to the men walking 
into the passage ; ind I have ilready observed that there were only twenty 


soldiers to prevent them stepping from the passages into the road. Over 
the prisoners with the best characters were appointed 
overseers ; md Obermaier assured me, that if a prisoner ever trans- 


ulation his companions generally told him, ‘* Es ist verboten,’ 


each workshop som 


gressed a Ti 


Gt is forbidden,) aud it rarely happe ned that he did not yield to the opinion 

if his fellow prisoners Few of the men wore chains, and the chains, when 
worn, were so light that they produced no practical inconvenience, M. 
Obermaier explained, that he objected even to this remnant of the old sys- 
tem, but that the authoritics insisted on certain forms of restraint being 


maintained. 

“Within the prison-walls every description of work is carried on: th 
prisoners, divided into different gangs, and supplied with instruments and 
tools, make their own clothes, repair their own prison-walls, and forge 
ir own chains, producing various specimens of manufacture which are 





turned to most excellent account. 

Are these examples from abroad inapplicable to the British 
character? We might doubt it, because evidence of a similar 
character could be brought, and has been brought, from the 
United States. But we need not leave the United Kingdom for 
an illustration of exactly the same principles. It has been the 
remark for some tims past that the prison-discipline of Ireland 
was, generally speaking, better than that of England. We have 
an account of this system by Captain Walter Crofton, Chairman 
ef the Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland. Here again, be- 
sides obtaining a more complete hold over the prisoners, the ma- 
nagers have made the same experiment in the appeal to the 
healthy as well as to the morbid instincts of the convicts, and 
with the same results. Instead of shrinking from the lesson in- 
culeated by experiments on the Continent and elsewhere, Captain 
Crofton and his coadjutors accepted the lesson. They have tested 
the principle of making the condition of the prisoners depend upon 
their conduct. They have instituted a machinery for teach- 
ing the prisoners, and for supplying them with mors al advice. 
The men are instructed in trades, the instructor of each trade 
being also the tutor in conveying moral instruction ; and lectures 
are delivered to the convicts on subjects of general information, 
—“Pursuit of knowledge under difliculties,” ‘ remarkable in- 
ventions,” geography, ‘‘ Man, his duty to God and his relation 
to his fellows,’ practical subjects in science, ‘electric telegraph 
and its uses,” coal, printing, ‘‘ the phenomena of nature,” ‘the 
consequences of drunkenness,” “what a man with brains may 
do,” and so forth. The instructors are also agents, where it is 
practicable, in procuring employment for the men after they ar 
discharged. In this Dublin reformatory there have been 51 males 
on ticket-of-licence, and 15 females, besides 49 males abso- 
lutely discharged. A return of their conduct during the first 
six weeks, a most tryin peri iod for them, shows that of the 23 
discharged 21 were doing well. The results of this experiment 
have been most satisfacto ry. 

“A carpenter having been required at the Model Prison for some time, I 
have tried the experiment, if J may so term it, of sending one of these men 
every morning to this work, through the city, nearly two miles off, and back 











again, to return to the lecture in the evening: and he has done this for 
nearly two s, every day, by himself, no warder with him ; and, pass- 
ing by the | houses, he returns regularly, and performs the day’s work 
both to the good of the public service and to the satisfaction of the governor 
of the prison where hi rking. I have sent down other prisoners with 
Messages from one prison to ~ r; and they have returned: many men, a 
week or a fortnight bet the time of their discharge, I have allowed to go 


out and purchase their tools, so that they may not be out of work for any 
want of that kind, also their clothes; they have returned punctually. I 


have found no appearance of anything like drink on them, or of any irregu- 

ity whatever Each man is allowed to spend a certain portion of his 
earnings ; his earnings perhaps would average 1s. a week, and he is allowed 
tospend 6d. of it if he should so desire. There are many who have not 
drawn a farthing ; they prefer kee ping the money for the purpgse of emi- 
grating, in many cases. Others again have bought little matters for their 


breakfast, such as i herring, and their clothes, and their tools as they have 
required them, and soon. They dine together in a large hall which acts as 
4 mechanics’ institute, and their exercise is taken free from supervision ; 
ey are not watched in any w ay: and we have found no irregularity what- 
ped it is impossible to find a more orderly establishment in every way with 
weeard either to language or conduct. There were three cases at the first 
ing, of men who were sent from the prisons ; with respect to whom, 

T a fortnight’s test, I found, although they came with exemplary charac- 
ters from the —, they were not persons that would do to be trusted ; 
ey wanted that sort of watching which we could not give them, and were 


retumed to the prisons. 
Prog whole wel of this evidence tells us at once the neces- 
aty, the practicability, and the utility of a thoroughly developed 
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prison system. The evidence of ¢ ‘aptain ( Crofton amr? that the 
British Islands are no exc ption to the general law. A sutflicient 
prison-dise ipline is the essential prelimins ry, whether to a ticket- 
of-leave system or a tr as of reformed prisoners, 


THE BALAKLAVA CHARGE, 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Tue Leeds banquet and the speeches it called forth, more especially the 
marvellous doctrines of the Inspector-General of Cavalry, have revived 
the whole subject of the action at Balaklava on the 25th October 1854. 
If the public had not forgotten the responsible actors in the affair, they 
were at least not inclined to discuss their conduct, but were disposed to 
rest satisfied with the remembrance, dear to all Englishmen, of the devo- 
tion and courage of that rare display of discipline and duty. Since the 
question has been raised, it may not be amiss to deal with it a little more 
comprehensively than has been the fashion; to present some questions 
for the solution of those who took part in the event ; and to discriminate 
between the several parts of the action. 

It is admitted on all hands, that the charge of the Heavy Brigade was 
one of the most complete and skilful actions in the war. A handful of 
British horsemen overthrew a force far exceeding them in number, and 
were kept so well in hand that they were halted almost in full career. It 
is here that we meet with the first difficulty in the conduct of the cavalry. 
The Earl of Lucan, as General of Division, had under his charge two 
brigades. What we desire to know is, where the Light Brigade was 
posted when the Russian cavalry columns were met and crushed by the 
Heavy Brigade? According to Lord Lucan’s plan of the battle, the 
Light Brigade were stationed at the Western end of the long low ridge 
whereon stood the line of partially-captured redoubts. Lord Lucan says 
they had been placed there, out of his reach, by Lord Raglan. Was 
this so? The Russian horse are represented as charging down towards 
the encampment of the Heavy Brigade, so that the Light Brigade is 
perpendicular to their flank. If this was the case, why was it that, 
either when the Russians were advancing, or when they were broken 
and hurled back, the Light Brigade did not fall upon the exposed flank 
of the enemy? Colonel Hamley tells us that the right column of the 
Russian cavalry was actually disordered and driven back by the 


fire of three heavy guns on the heights overlooking the scene of 
action. Under these circumstances, where was the Light Brigade > 
So far as we can make out, it had been posted somewhere by some 
one; and its own immediate commander had no authority to move un- 


less directed to do so by or through Lord Lucan. Therefore, having no 
orders, it seems to have stood quite still. We have hearda story, indeed, 
to the effect that one of the Colonels, thinking he foresaw approach- 
ing opportunity, caused his regiment to clear some broken pot in its 
front, in order that he might be in readiness to charge at a moment’s 
notice; and that the commander of the brigade was much alarmed at 
seeing any alteration made in the position of the foree, lest he should get 


into a serape with the divisional commander. Is it to the quiescence of the 
ight Brigade that we owe those famous orders wherein Lord Raglan 
displays his anxiety respecting the conduct of the cavalry? Be it re- 


marked, except in one instance, Lord Raglan does not say Light Brigade 
or Heavy Brigade do this or that, but “Cavalry” to do so and so, It is 
obvious that Lord Lucan did not understand Lord Raglan’s meaning: 
hence his inattention to orders. The cavalry were to advance. Is it not 
probable that Lord Raglan, ignorant that Lord Cardigan was pinned to 
the spot by the orders of his superior officer, may have been amazed that 
he did not move, at least on the discomfiture of the foe? 

Thus, while nothing could have been more brilliant than the charge of 


r James Scarlett’s Brigade, there remains the unanswered questions, 
what was the exact position and wherefore the on nee of Lord Car- 
digan’s squadrons >? 


= i 

The second act of the drama divides itself into two parts—the order 
for the charge, and its execution. For the former most unmilitary pro- 
ceeding the Earl of Lucan stands solely responsibl Reviewing the 
whole occurrence at this distance, the interpretation put on Lord Raglan’s 
orders seems nothing more nor less than the fruit of passionate excitement 
or infatuation. But when he had given the order, Lord Lucan’s respon- 
sibility ceased. Lord Cardigan alone was responsible for its execution, 
How did he conduct 1 charge ? The public is challenged to the considera- 
tion of this question | vy the boasting of the Brigadier himself. We are 
not disposed to doubt an assertion, confirmed by a letter under our own 
eye, written by an officer who himself rode in the first line, that ‘‘ Car- 
digan was well in front.” It may have been excessive courage that 
brought him there ; it may have been the speed of his horse; but it was 

t his *‘ place” as brigadier. He should, according to his own confes- 
sion at Leeds, have kept the allignment of the squadrons he led into 
action. We are not, however, disposed to find fault with an officer for 
placing himself in front of his line at such a moment. Granted that 
Lord Cardigan did literally lead his men into the Russian position, it 
seems perfectly certain that he left them to get out of it as best they 
could. One chronicler of the campaign says, in so many words, that 
** Lord Cardigan was the first man who came out safe.” Llere it is that 
the Brigadier failed in his duty as a commander. Instead of waiting 
the issue of the charge, and at least trying to rally the disordered 
troopers—instead of doing his utmost with the third line to cover the re- 
treat—he left other officers to rally his men, and Colonel Shewell to dis- 
perse the body of horsemen who strove to cut off the retreat. If ca- 
valry fail in a charge, it is no disgrace to them to disperse, if dispersion 
is the safest course; but at least the officer in command should see his 
men in safety before he thinks of his own. It was not with the foremost 


| but the hindermost regiment that Sir Hussey Vivian remained in his 


masterly retreat from Quatre Bras. 

The display of soldierly conduct, therefore, on the part of the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Cavalry and on that of the Brigadier of the Light 
Horse, was not such as to entitle either to a high place in the roll of 


| British cavalry officers. Neither can be reckoned with a Le Marchant, 
| a Vivian, or a Cotton. The order was a blunder; the execution on the 


part of the Brigadier was not soldierly. But the discussion of the merits 
of either is of small importance except as a lesson to future Governments 
in the choice of commanders. The Balaklava charge should warn them 
how dangerous it is to select officers for staff appointments on any other 
ground than that of personal fitness. 














































































































































































































































CAYLEY’S EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS OF 1848,* 
Tue failure of Democracy on the Continent of Europe to esta- 
blish Republican or even Representative Government, and the 
apparent return to the old state of things, have subjected the revo- 
lutions of 1848 to a charge of impotence which they do not alto- 
gether deserve. We are yet too close even to guess what may 
eventually grow from them, but we can readily reckon up cer- 
tain great changes which they have produced. Both branches 
of the Bourbons have been banished from France, with slender 
prospects of returning. The kingdom has been transformed into 
an empire, under circumstances without parallel except per- 
haps during the worser periods of the Byzantine rule, and the 
member of a proscribed and apparently forgotten family has 
become chief ruler. In Italy, 1848 has been the means of 
procuring for Sardinia a more constitutional and popular go- 
vernment, and of altogether stripping the Pope of his pres- 
tige as a temporal sovereign. In Naples and the Austrian 
dominions, tyranny has unquestionably advanced; Hungary 
has lost its representative institutions; the whole of Aus- 
tria, perhaps of Prussia, has rather retrograded than other- 
wise: and it is in these cases more especially where we can- 
not see the end. In a still wider political sense the revolutions 
of 1848 have not been barren. It was the changes in Austria 
and France—the obligations of the Emperor of Austria to the 
Czar—the unlikelihood that England would zealously unite with 
a Bonaparte in war—that induced the Emperor of Russia’s ill- 
judged attack upon Turkey, and the results that the Turkish war 
iow produced and may yet produce. 

The closeness of our time to the revolutions of 1848 must ne- 
cessarily prevent anything like history in the sense of a philo- 
sophical examination of causes and consequences. There is no- 
thing to prevent a good account of events and an exposition of 
their immediate causes, by a writer possessing sufficient acumen 
to discover them. Mr. Cayley does not succeed very greatly in 
either branch of his subject. His cast of mind is by nature rhe- 
torical or hyperbolical; and his style, as is but natural, corre- 
sponds with his mind. Where a political principle is in question, 
he dresses out a truism in sounding phrases, with plenty of itera- 
tion or ringing the changes upon one idea, and illustrates it by 
a copious selection of common historical facts. His narrative seems 
formed upon the plan of taking those points which admit of rhe- 
torical display, and making the most of them; so that he fails 
where a plodding industry and common skill might have succeeded. 
To point out the immediate cause which induced the success of the 
French and German revolutions in the spring of 1848, and the 
state of opinion—the feelings in men’s minds which rendered sue- 
cess possible—would require a philosophical genius, a very ex- 
tensive survey of European history for a century or more, and 
possibly some secret knowledge of the state of parties in those 
countries, if parties can be said to exist under despotism and a 
system of espionage and police. The number of regular and 
volunteer newspaper correspondents, the publications by men 
more or less engaged in the events, have accumulated such an 
amount of information that materials enough exist for an account 
of the story, whether a comprehensive or a detailed narrative be 
desired. The comprehensive style is that aimed at by Mr. Cay- 
ley: he scarcely allows himself room for very full details, since 
he not only embraces in his two volumes, France, Italy, Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary, but also the revolution in ‘‘ the United 
Kingdom.” The most overt acts of this last are such things as 
*‘ Mr. O’Brien reviews his troops at Cork ””—‘‘ Rebel Army in posi- 
tion ”—“ arrival of the Police””—* they occupy Mrs. M‘Cormack’s 
house.” There is also a chapter mainly devoted to financial and 
economical matters as causes, in the curreney-doctor style, with 
rather more than the usual amount of bold and reckless assertion. 

Besides the faults of exaggeration that belong to the rhetorical 
school, Mr. Cayley has strong party feeling, which he not only 
expresses in strong terms, but occasionally in cant phrases quite 
unfitted for historical or even serious writing. His book, how- 
ever, is clear, clever, and fluent, though flippant. As regards 
France, he appears to have had access to men with what may be 
called floating knowledge if not secret information ; he also sees 
clearly enough that it was not the strength of the Republicans 
and conspirators which produced the revolution of February 1848, 
but the sullen dissatisfaction of society, especially of the National 
Guards, and the indecision of the King. The work will not take 
high rank either as a philosophic survey or as a picturesque or 
even a clearly full narrative of facts; but it is useful as a succinet 
summary in the absence of a better. 

Although possessing strong party feelings, Mr. Cayley often 
subdues them in the presence of great men or great actions. 
Such is this estimate of De Lamartine, his services and reward. 
Whatever may be thought of his politics as a leader or his pru- 
dence as an individual, there is small doubt but that De Lamar- 
tine’s genius and his courage greatly contributed to preserve order 
at home and peace abroad during that terrible time when France 
seemed plunged in anarchy and on the verge of a second reign of 
terror, while Europe was half expecting an irruption of Jacobins. 

“In the morning of the next day, when the Republic was to be solemnly 
proclaimed at the Place de la Bastille, the Hotel de Ville was surrounded by 
a multitude of workmen, crying out for ‘the rights of labour,’ and the 

* The European Revolutions of 1848. By Edward Stillingfleet Cayley, of the 
Inner Temple. In two volumes, Published by Smith and Elder, : 
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skille d artisans approaching tothe rank of the bourgeoisie. 


| long run they were right enough. 


| only at the 
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* organization of labour.’ The Socialist ideas had made great progr oe 

this class ; who looked on Louis Blane as their leader and guide Fs ‘dj m 
him a secretary to the Government, they came to require that he should 2 
named ‘ Minister of Progress,’ and that ‘ the rights of labour’ should "4 
cognized. This class of persons included the respectable part of the “ oa 
ing classes, who got their living by the sweat of their brow, anc wrk 








1 also some 


These are j 
societies a class of the utmost importance to the welfare of a stati ta 
’ J aea 


class highly orderly and respectable, not given to aping their superiors. ; 

the case with the bourgeois gentilhomme in all nations: their m monn di 2 
simple and not offensive ; they are honest and industrious, and deserve y ah 
more attention than they generally meet with from statesmen, ™ 
the present instance, they had got hold of a foolish crotchet ; 





True, in 
It has been and still is the 41 
statesmen to protect the bourgeois or capitalist classes, and to oppre a ‘the 
labourers and workmen. 5 Stas 

** All the members of the Provisional Government resisted their d mand 
They sent in deputation after deputation. It was in vain that the differ, = 
members of Government reasoned with them; in vain they pointed out th ' 
if their wishes were complied with, the capital which gave them employ. 
ment would disappear, and that wages would vanish after it: all objectioj 
to their wishes were drowned in shouts. ‘The irritation went on ing easing: 
and, as these clients waited with four loaded cannons and lighted matches 
they were not in a condition to be trifled with. At last, a de putation cary > 
in louder and more peremptory than the rest, who interlarded their diseourse 
with thumps upon the table either with the fist or any arms they had hol 
of. Lamartine then rose and said—‘ Citizens, if you were to put me at the 
mouth of one of those pieces of cannon, I would not sign the two words 
‘organization ’’ and *labour’’ put together. I think I have neither on 
nor less sense than my neighbours, and after twenty years’ reflection on the 
subject, I don’t understand them: they have no meaning. I don’t sign 
what I don’t understand. The next is, that if we promised you “ organiz; 
tion of labour,” we should promise what is impracticable. “I do not sign 
engagements with people that I know I cannot keep.’ And he continued to 
explain to them, that if what they wanted was, that the Government should 
attend to their interests, educate their children, and by a law such as the 
English Poor-law provide for those who were out of work—such it was the 
hope of the Government to accomplish; but that ‘‘ organization of labour” 
implied the contiscation of capital and the ruin of every one, themselves first 
of all. The name and eloquence of Lamartine had in those days effects than 
which eloquence has produced none greater, in guiding men and pacifying 
the multitudes. The workpeople applauded, and said that this was what 
they wished. He then tore up the proclamation which the members of the 
Government had been drawing up; and he and his colleagues left the Hote 
de Ville for the Place de la Bastile, to attend the proc lamation of the Re 
public and the review of the National Guard. 

“For the purpose of overawing the terrorists this demonstration was 
eminently successful. It showed an immense mass ready to assist the Go- 
vernment in preserving order. Lamartine, on his way home, was waylaid 
by the people and cheered; they insisted on accompanying him; but he 
escaped their vociferous attentions by going into a friend’s house at the front 
door and out at the back. M. de Lamartine well deserved not only their 
gratitude but that of all Europe. For though it is possible that he might 
at an earlier period have succeeded in preventing the revolution, as he him- 
self appears to imagine, yet that is very doubtful; at any rate, he had no 
direct reason to interfere. But when affairs had gone so far that there was 
imminent danger of utter destruction to the bulwarks of civilization—when 





the conflict of passions had lashed to fury the souls of the combatants—when 
terror and bloodshed appeared, after half a century of intermission, about to 
reassume their sway in the capital of France—he then accomplished that 


which no other man in Europe could have effected. He restrained the in- 
furiated populace by the charm of his wondrous eloquence. He calmed the 
turbulent by tlattering their vanity, their ruling passion. He prevented 
massacre at home and aggression abroad. 

** That the peace of Europe was not broken by France, and that the 
world was not plunged into a war of a quarter of a century’s duration, is to 
be greatly attributed to his prudence, his humanity, his eloquence, his 
courage, and his patriotism. Had it been otherwise—had France attacked 
Europe—had this country taken (as under the circumstances it would have 
done) the side against her—is it p ssible that there could have been now 
between the two countries the cordial understanding which has sent their 
troops and fleets together to fight for the maintenance of the peace of Eu- 
rope? Without ignoring the faults of M. de Lamartine, had his course 
been then less prudent, this is what neither the will nor the policy of Louis 
Napoleon could have subsequently accomplished: and Europe owes him a 
deep debt of gratitude ; which it will forget—nay, has probably already for- 
gotten.” 

Mr. Cayley’s exposition of the causes which led to the success of 
the present Emperor as a candidate for the Presidency may be 
taken as an example of the author’s exposition. 

‘* The Legitimist and Orleanist parties refused to start a candidate for 
fear of weakening Bonaparte, and thus throwing the choice into the hands 
of the Assembly, who would choose General Cavaignac. Both these parties 
gave the former at least a negative support; and as M. Thiers declared that 
nine-tenths of the couniry were opposed to the General as too rv volutionary, 
it was clear that in the country itself reaction was going on faster than mm 
the Assembly; in fact, the revolution of February had settled nothing. 
Under the Republican régime, Paris had been for four months under mar- 
tial law, and direct taxes had been increased by forty-five per cent. La 
martine’s flash of popularity had gone out ; the great services he had ren- 
dered to his country and to Europe were already forgotten. Cavaignat was 
fast falling into oblivion. Napoleon was rising; his name represented 
order, glory, and security. The Royalists supported him, as a re prisal on 
the Republicans, who had overcome them : the shopkeepers supported him, 
because they wanted quiet to trade in, and because they disliked taxes , am 
the peasants remembered the legendary glories of the first Napoleon. Of 
the Prince himself they knew little or nothing : they were assured he was 4 
fool; his attempts at Strasbourg and Boulogne were held up to ridicule : 
but they did not care ; their faith and that of the military in the name of 
Bon iparte could not be shaken. 

‘* Even the women had made a claim to the rights of suffrage ¢ 
under universal sufirage, they have not as good a mght to it as men 1s hard 
to prove; for universal suffrage repudiates the only maxim on which thei: 
exclusion ean be reasonably maintained—viz. that people ought to mind 
their own business and leave government to those who understand it. Be 
this as it may, the idea appeared extravagant to all but the extreme Social- 
ists; and it was to the dread of such extravagancies that Louis Napoleon 
owed much of his support. At the same time, Cavaignae lost ground from 
the accusation, which was entirely untrue, that he had allowed the insur- 
rection of June time to gather strength in order to have the opportunity of 
inflicting a bloody revenge. He was supported by the sincere and moderate 
Republicans ; but the Reds and Socialists weakened he Republican forees 
by setting up candidates of their own, without a chance of success. It — 

1 fast that Lamartine allowed himself to be named as a candidate. 








and why, 
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Why he did so : i, ullless to exhibit to the wo Lue ingratitude of his 
" untry, it is h rit to understand. 
~ é The result depended, it w is thought, a good lon the weather. Louis 
Napoleon s chief support was from the inhabitants of the country d stricts, 
the peasantry - and it was « ileulated th: it if t weather was fine it1 ight 
make in his favour a difference oi am illion of votes. The day came at last 
On the 10th of Decem! r 5,534,520 votes were 1 rded for Louis Napoleon 
General Cavaignac had 1,448,302 Then ¢ ne Ledru Rollin; then Raspail 
Lamartine got 17,914 2 W219 \ disall d, as being g n for some of 
the banished Roy il Fa y I t tal ! ters was 7,449,471 
About a fourth of the whole po; rot Fra nd probably more than 
three-fourths of the adult male pop v rded their votes on the ocea- 
m. The peasantt being infor V ig-papers would b 
( changed and Napol Ae name obliterated and Cxuv nac’s Inserted, 
down from the country armed, and wat l l ni around the bi - 
iy xes. Thos who could not read count t 
name of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte; they fol " - 
cornered shape, to represent the cocked-hat of the old Emperor, He had 
majority of ne: irly four to r his next rival, ind ni —_ two to one 
over the whole of his comp gether ; and in addition to this, it should 
considere d that both he : all the othe indi ‘ xcept Raspail 
sack doctor ind Ledru Rollin, represented the p1 of reaction anc 
moderatic n. Ther were, aft many months’ ana in the whole of 
France but ibout 400,000 real genuine Republicans; a fact which demon- 
strates their numeric l insignificance as a] y, l with what safety they 
ml ht be disregarded it also shows how utt rly Louis Philippe had mis- 





understood his position and their influence.” 


EMERSON’S 


ENGLISH TRAITS. 
TursE essays on England and the English, for such the “ Traits” 
really are, originated in two visits to this country: the first 
a passing ¢: all so long ago as 1833, at the end of a Continental 
tour; the second took place in consequence of an engagement to 
deliver a series of lectures in the North during 1847 and 1848. 
This last furnished Mr. Emerson with a wider range of general 
observation, and much better opportunities of studying th 
national characteristics as well as the external forms of things, 
than could be obtained by a flying tourist without any specific 
object beyond doing all the sights he could in a short space of 
time. 

A few personal incidents and the particular remarks they sug- 
gest will be found; but the subjects of the essays are generalized 
into broad topics—as Land, involving a description of the — , 
soil, cultivation, and the results of labour as affecting the appea 
ance of the country. Wealth in England is handled not only in 
the effects of accumulation, but in the industry, enterprise, and 
character of the people that has produced so much, as well as 
the good and evil consequences, Aristocracy considered 
shrewdly, fairly, and broadly—with perfect freedom from any- 
thing like democratic prejudice or undue admiration. In Uni- 
versities and Literature, Mr. Emerson favourably contrasts the 
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results in scholarship and writing which the severer training of 


England produces, compared with America, even in the case of 
men who are not remarkable for study. And so he goes on through 
some fifteen chapters out of nineteen ; four taking a narrative 
cast—as the Voy age, or being more limited to himself—as the one 
headed Personal. 

With the author’s wonted characteristics of penetrating ob- 
servation, striking illustration, and copious accumulation of ideas, 
there is, we think, more of mellowness in style, and less imita- 
tion of the peculiarities of Carlyle, than appeared in Mr. Emer- 
son’s earlier productions. Znglish Traits is the work of an ori- 
siaal-minded man, looking favourably upon a country and a 
people with whom he has so much in common as to prevent the 
foreign element from interfering with his judgment, yet sufli- 
ciently removed, from customs, habits, and native character, to 
have everything come freshly to him. Even the reader accus- 
tomed to reflect on his countrymen will tind many things pre- 
sented which he has overlooked, and mostly in a complimentary, 
never in a carping way. 

On the other hand, there several matters that indicate a 
disposition to re ly on popular errors, or conventional notions of 
the English character, or that touch upon defects which seem 
passing away. He tells us “the right of the husband to sell the 


are 


wife has been retained down to our times.” No such right 
ever existed as derived from the character of husband; it 
is now an indictable offence. In his pictures of the sturdy 


opinion- -despising Englishman, bravely following his own “ hu- 
mours," or resisting being ‘ put upon” by rank or wealth 
even to the risk of ruin, we fear he is painting a traditional class. 
The equally traditional idea as to the almost sullen reserve of 
Englishmen with strangers, is as a fact passing away with the 
extended locomotion, ond the more varied intercourse consequent 
upon travelling facilities. Englishmen may not talk so much as 
foreigners j lM promiscuous company, because it is not their custom 
toy ring the changes” on topics that are settled or exhausted ; 
nor is fluency a national gift. There is certainly less stiffness or 
reserve than formerly: we question if there is any reserve in any 
class where immediate ly useful information can ‘be givén. Von 
‘“aumer, when in England a good many years ago, noticed th 
ready civility with which even men of the lower class furnished 
im with directions, and took trouble in doing These essays 
ave this English characteristic—they are wi: mting in the broad 
generalization of the Frenchman, who from a very slender obser- 
vation and very few facts will oracularly settl anything. 
€ most attractive parts of Mr. Emerson’s essays are those 
which refer to obvious things, yet require some fr shness of vision 


so, 


to 
bring out in their full force, and suggest some under-current 
>. 
rrienlish Traits. By R. W. Emerson, Author of “ Representative Men,” &¢. 
ed by arrangement with the Author.) Publishec by Routledge, 
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of comparison with matters in America. In this sense, ‘‘ Wealth” 

















is one of the best papers. These remarks well show the results 
of eight hundred years of security from foreign devastation, 
though not exactly trom foreign invasion. 

**A hundred thousand palaces adorn the island All that can feed the 
senses and passions, all that can succour the talent—or arm the hands of the 
intelligent middle-class, who never spare in what they buy for th own 

msumption 1 tl aid science, gratify taste—or soothe comfort, is in 

n market W hat r is excellent and beautiful in civil, rural, or 
‘ : ic architectu in fountain, garden, or grounds—the English 
WT crosses sea and land te see and to copy at home The taste and science 
of thirty peaceful generations—the gardens which Evelyn planted—the 
tem] i } sure-houses which Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren 

it wood that Gibbons carved—the taste of foreign and domesti 

sts, 5 , Pope, Brown, Loudon, Paxton—are in the vast auction, 

i th ry prin ipal heaps on the owner of today the benefit of 
ages of owners. ‘The present possessors are to the full as absolute any of 
their fathers in choosin nd procuring what they like. This comfort and 
splendour—the dth of lake and mountain, tillage, pasture, and park, 
suinptu " dern villa ll consist with perfect orde1 rhey 
i n volu no Lorse-Guards dictating to the Crown; no Parisian 
poiss s and barricades * no mob; but di WS) habitude, daily dress-dinners, 
wine, an le, and beer, and gin, and sleep. 

** With this power of creation, and this passion for independence, property 
hasreac] 1 rfection. It is felt and treated as the national lite-blood, 
The laws are fi give property the securest possible basis, and the 
provisions to ind transmit it have exercised the cunningest heads ina 
profession which never admits a fool. The rights of property nothing but 
felony and treason ean override. The house is a castle which the King 
cannot en rhe bank is a strong box to which the King has no key. 
Whatever surly sweetness possession can give is tested in England to the 
ares Ve {rights are awful things, and absolute possesslon vives the 
smallest freeholder identity of interest with the duke. 

* * * * * 

‘ But the proudest result of this creation has been the great and refined 
forces it has put at the disposal of the private citizen. In the social world 
an Englishman today has the best lot. He is a king ina plain coat. He 
goes with the most powerful protection, keeps the best company, is armed 
by the best education, is seconded by wealth; and his English name and 
accidents are like a flourish of trumpets announcing him. This, with his 
quiet style of manners, gives him the power of a sovereign, without the 
inconveniences which belong to that rank. I much prefer the condition of 
im English gentleman, of the better class, to that of any potentate in 
Europe—whether for travel or for opportunity of society, or for access to 
means of science or study, or for mere comfort and easy he althy relation to 
people at home.”’ 


The following observations on the real advantages possessed by 
nobility and on manners are good. 


‘If one asks, in the critical spirit of the day, what service this class have 
rendered ? uses appear, or they would have perished long ago. Some of 
these are easily enumerated, others more subtile make a part ot unconscious 
history. Theit institution is one step in the progress of society. Fora 
race yields a nobility in some form, however we name the lords, as surely 

at yields women. 

‘‘The English nobles aré high-spirited, active, educated men, born to 
wealth and power, who have run through every country, and kept in every 
country the best company, have seen every secret of art and natur nt 
when men of any ability or ambition, have been consulted in the conduct 


of every important action. You cannot wield great agencies without lending 
yourself to them; and when it happens that the spirit of the earl meets his 
rank and duties, we have the best examples of behaviour. Power of any 
kind readily appears in the manners; and beneficent power, /e talent de 
bien faire, gives a majesty which cannot be concealed or resisted. 

‘These people seem to gain as much as they lose by their position. They 
as from the top of St. Paul’s; ‘and, if they never hear plain 
truth from men, they see the best of everything in every kind, and they 
thing grouped and amassed as to infer easily the sum and gi nius, 
instead of tedious particularities. Their good behaviour deserves all its 
fame; and they have that simplicity, and that air of repose, which are the 
finest ornament of greatness. 

The upper classes have o nly birth, say the people here, 
Yes, but they have manners, and it is wonderful how mu 


survey soc lety, 


Se4 3 so 


and not thoughts, 
ch talent runs into 


manners—nowhere and never so much as in England. They have the 
sense of superiority, the absence of all the ambitious effort which disgusts 
in the aspiring classes, a pure tone of thought and feeling, and the power to 


command, among their other luxuries, the presence of the most accomplished 
men in their festive meetings.”’ 

This volume is a cheap edition, published by Messrs. Routledge 
‘by arrangement with the author”; though what he can get out 
of it seems difficult to imagine, 

MRS, STOWE’S DRED.* 
Ir is obvious that no future novel by Mrs. Stowe could excite the 
interest of Uncle Tom’s Cabin; for it must want the element of 
surpl ise whi h the it tiction posse Sse d when it startled the reading 
world, Neither could any novel on slavery by the same pen pos- 
sess the same attraction; for the broad elements of romantic in- 
terest were then handled in their most effective modes, (at least as 
regards Mrs. Stowe,) and there must be either repetition or inferi- 
ority of subject. The attraction of Dred, however, has fallen be- 
low the unavoidable level, from deficiency in artistical manage- 
ment, or haste induced by eagerness to take “advantage of the Anti- 
Slavery fe ling caused by late events in America. ‘A great source 
of interest in Uncle Tom was movement. Character and manners 
might be ¢ vhibit d or developed by dialogues and scenes, but they 
were not displayed for the mselves ; they advanced the progress 
of the story—at the end of a chapter the reader was so much fur- 
ther on. ‘The opening scene of Uncle Tom presented two types of 
Southern character,—the high-bred, high-spirited planter, whom 
pecuniary pressure compels ¢ o sell some of his = ; the coarse- 
| natured, ignorant, vulgar slave-dealer, brutalized by his calling, 
but not at bottom a bad fellow apart from his business, or even 
in it so far as it permits good-nature. The traits of both were 
naturally and capitally exhibited; but there was a good deal 
| more than a _— of character and manners. The key-note to 

* Dred: a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, Author 
of * Uncle Tom's Cabin,” Published by Low and Son, London ; Constable and Co., 

| Edinburgh, 
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a large portion of the book was struck. The reader had opened 
up to him aspects of Southern society and slavery evils—the em- 
barrassments of the planter, the separation of families, the darker 
misery that may overtake the partly-educated slave, cultivated 
into sensitiveness by domestic association. In Dred the author 
exhibits the same easy naturalness in developing character and 
painting manners ; but they are exhibited only for themselves, or 
at best to let the persons make the acquaintance of the reader for 
use on some future occasion. The consequence is, that a large 
portion of the book is clever but wearisome ; and this more espe- 
cially applies to the early part. 

The slow progress of the story is not the only defect. Ina 
strict sense there is no story. There is a love-affair between 
Nina Gordon and Edward Clayton. Nina is the orphan child of 
Southern parents, educated at New York; and she resides under 
the nominal guardianship of an easy, goodnatured uncle; while 
her estate is managed by her half-brother, of whose relationship, 
however, she is ignorant, such being Southern etiquette. Nina is 
a clever creation ; impulsive, thoughtless, and coquettish, till she 
meets with Clayton; but she is not an attractive character to 
English tastes, nor does she leave a favourable impression of 
American manners or Northern education. Edward Clayton is 
more respectable, but less natural. High-principled, conscien- 
tious, religious, and philosophical, he withdraws from the bar 
when his father, Judge Clayton, pronounces a decision adverse to 
the owner of a hired slave whom the drunken hirer has wounded: 
he is forced to withdraw from the State when he takes to educa- 
ting his people with a view to emancipation, and finally retires to 
Canada, Like very good people, Edward is something prosy, and 
something, we should take it, of an American prig. 

Dred, who gives the title to the book, is the son of the leader of 
a conspiracy against the planters ; but, being detected, the leader 
and many others were promptly executed. The son takes to the 
Great Dismal Swamp, and is the acknowledged head of some fugi- 
tive slaves. Dred is physically cast in the heroic form: he is de- 
signed by the author to mentally represent the loftiest heroic na- 
ture, with the spirit of the old Hebrew prophets touched by the 
wildness of African superstition. He himself, and the incidents 
connected with him, seem to us to be more melodramatic than 
natural. At all events, neither with Nina, Clayton, Dred, nor 
Nina’s brother, Tom Gordon, who embodies the Southern ruffian 
and debauchee, are there the connected and continuing events 
that form a story, much less that critically constitute an action, 
Scenes illustrative of character, manners, and the ‘peculiar in- 
stitution,” are ‘hooked on” to the persons above enumerated, 
but they do not plainly influence their fortunes; indeed they are 
scarcely connected with their fortunes, Nor is there any com- 
plete and sufficient ending. Nina dies of cholera, as anybody 
else might die of that or any other disease; Dred is shot by 
Negro-hunters in the swamp, as any other fugitive might be shot ; 
Clayton is warned to retire from the State, and does so, after 
having had part of his premises burnt by an Anti-Slavery mob; 
and Tom Gordon is left to go on as usual. 

It has been objected that Mrs. Stowe’s presentation of slavery 
is exceptional. Perhaps it is in some of her characters, especially 
Uncle Tom himself. As regards incidents a distinction must 
be drawn between offences and usages. In England, a master 
might possibly kill an apprentice by a series of ill-usage; but 
the law, if appealed to, would have stopped the crime, as it 
would certainly punish it if proved. In the Slave States, to 
tar and feather or otherwise maltreat an Abolitionist, is a social 
usage, which society encourages, though every one may not 
practice it. Even if starving an apprentice were as common as 
assailing an Abolitionist, they would not fall into the same cate- 
gory. It is the nature not the rarity of an act which renders it 
exceptional. The real defect in Mrs. Stowe’s illustrations of the 
grosser evils of slavery is, that they are not the deduction of ex- 
perience, but seem taken on set purpose from some particular in- 
stance. The attack upon Clayton in the forest by Tom Gordon 
and some ruflianly companions, is a mere counterpart of Butler’s 
assault on Mr. Sumner, with a change of place. The illustrations 
are stuck on, not woven in. In fact, the book altogether wants 
texture. ; 

The broader types of the evils of slavery—the separation of 
families, the trading libertinism more revolting than any Eu- | 
ropean licentiousness, the horrible ecruelties that may be prac- | 
tised, and the searing of even the female heart to female suffer- | 
ing, were all exhibited in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Toa great degree 
they are repeated in the present novel. The hitherto untouched 
feature is the position and character of the “‘ poor Whites” in the 
South, and the prospects of decaying families. These portions of 
Dred are fresh, and give rise to the only thing in the book that 
can be called a story, as well as to the scenes of most humour and 

thos. One Cripps, a “ poor White,” has got intimate in former 

ays with the son of a planter whose family had fallen in circum- 
stances. Cripps marries the daughter clandestinely : the family, 
though reduced in means, still retain their pride, and turn their 
backs upon her, always except her mother’s old Negro, Tiff; one 
of the best characters Mrs. Stowe has ever drawn, bringing out 
“the virtues and weakness of the Negro without raising him above 
probability. 

‘The family, whom poverty could not teach to forget their pride, were 

eatly scandalized at the marriage; and, had there been anything left in 
the worn-out estate wherewith to portion her, the bride, nevertheless, would 
have been portionless. The sole piece of property that went out with her 
from the paternal mansion was one who, having amind and will of his own, | 


could not be kept from following her. The girl’s mother had come from a 





a, 
distant branch of one of the most celebrated families in Virginia, ang Tit 
had been her servant; and, with a heart for ever swelling with the remem. 
brances of the ancestral greatness of the Peytons, he followed his youns 
mistress in her mésalliance with long-suffering devotion. He even bowel 
his neck so far as to acknowledge for his master a man whom he ¢ onsidered 
by position infinitely his inferior ; for Tiff, though crooked and black, never 
seemed to cherish the slightest doubt that the whole force of the Peyto, 
blood coursed through his veins, and that the Peyton honour was intrusteg 
to his keeping. His mistress was a Peyton, her children were Peyton chi). 
dren, and even the little bundle of flannel in the gum-tree cradle Was 
Peyton; and as for him, he was Tiff Peyton, and this thought warmed and 
consoled him as he followed his poor mistress during all the steps of her 
downward course in the world. On her husband he looked with patronizing 
civil contempt. He wished him well; he thought it proper to put the best 
face on all his actions: but, in a confidential hour, Titf would sometimes 
raise his spectacles emphatically, and give it out as his own private opinion 
‘that dere could not be much ’spected from dat ar ’scription of people!’ ” 

At the time when the Cripps and Tiff are introduced to the 
reader, the family have got as low as they well can ; occupying g 
small cot in the vicinity of Nina’s plantation; Mrs. Cripps and 
her children being really dependent upon Tiff’s exertions for theiy 
living. On the night of the following extract, Cripps has jus 
come home, and finished the savoury supper Tiff had provided for 
his sick mistress and the children. 

*** Ah, that’s what I call comfortable,’ said Cripps, lying back in his chai 
‘Tiff, pull my boots off, and hand out that ar demijohn. Sue, I hoy 
you’ve made a comfortable meal,’ he said incidentally, standing with his 


back to her, compounding the potation of whisky-and-water ; which, haying 
drunk, he called up Teddy, and offered him the sugar at the bottom of th; 
glass. But Teddy, being forewarned by a meaning glance through Ti#'s 
spectacles, responded very politely, ‘ No, thank you, pa, I don’t love it 
***Come here, then, and take it off like a man. It’s good for you,’ said 
John Cripps. . 
*** The mother’s eyes followed the child wistfully; and she said, faint] 








* Don’t, John—don’t!’ 
unceremoniously out of his master’s hand. 

*** Laws bless you, massa, can’t be bodered with dese yer young ones dis 
yer time of night. Time dey’s all in bed, and dishes washed up. Here, 
Tedd,’ seizing the child, and loosening the buttons of his slip behind, and 
drawing out a rough trundle-bed, * you crawl in dere, and curl up in your 
nest : and don’t you forget your prars, honey, else, maybe, you'll never wak 
up again.’ 

** Cripps had now filled a pipe with tobacco of the most villanous charae- 
ter, and with which incense he was perfuming the little apartment. 

** * Laws, massa, dat ar smoke an’t good for missis,’ said Titf. ‘ She don 
been sick to her stomach all day.’ 

‘*¢Oh, let him smoke. I like to have him enjoy himself,’ said the indul- 
gent wife. ‘ But, Fanny, you had better go to bed, dear. Come here and 
kiss the child. Good-night—good-night! ’ 

** The mother held on to her long, and looked at her wistfully; and when 
she had turned to go, she drew her back, and kissed her again, and said, 
*Good night, dear child, good night !’ 

‘** Fanny climbed up a ladder in one corner of the room through a square 
hole to the loft above. 

“* Tsay,’ said Cripps, taking his pipe out of his mouth, and looking at 


} 


Tiff, who was washing the dishes—‘I say, it’s kind of peculiar that gal 


And Tiff ended the controve rsy by taking the glass 











keeps sick so. Seemed to have good constitution when I married her, I'm 
thinking,’ said he, without noticing the gathering wrath in Tiff’s face— 
‘I’m a-thinking whether steamin’ wouldn't do her good. Now, I got a 
most dreadful cold when I was up at Raleigh; thought I should have given 


up. And there was a steam-doctor there; had a little kind of machine, 


| with a kettle and pipes; and he put me in bed, put in the pipes, and set it 


agoing. I thought, my soul, I should have been floated off; but it carried 
off the cold complete: I’m thinking if something of that kind wouldn't be 
good for Miss Cripps.”’ 

** Laws, massa, don’t go for to trying it on her. 
for dese yer things you do for her.’ 

‘“** Now,’ said Cripps, not appearing to notice the interruption, ‘ these yer 
stove-pipes and the tea-kettle,—I shouldn’t wonder if we could get up a 
steam with them.’ iS 

**Tt’s my private ’pinion, if you do, she’ll be sailing out of the world, 
said Tiff. ‘What's one man’s meat is another man’s pisin, my old missis 
used to say. Very best thing that you can do for her is to leave her alone; 
dat ar is my ’ pinion.’ 

‘¢¢ John,” said the little woman, after a few minutes, ‘I wish you'd come 
and sit on the bed.’ There was something positive and ilmost authoritative 
here in the manner in which this was said, which struck John as so unusual 
that he came with a bewildered air, sat down, and gazed at her with his 
mouth wide open. ‘I’m so glad you've come, beeause I have had things 
that I’ve wanted to say to you. I’ve been lying here thinking about it, and 
I've been turning it over in my mind. I’m going to die soon, I know. 

““* Ah! bah! don’t be bothering a fellow with any of your hysterics.’ 

“¢John, John, it isn’t hysterics. Look at me! "Look at my hand—look 
at my face. I’m so weak, and sometimes I have such coughing spells, and 
every time it seems to me as ifI should die. But it ain’t to trouble you 
that I talk. I don’t care about myself; but I don’t want the ehildren t 
grow up and be like we’ve been. You have a great many contrivances; 40 
pray contrive to have them taught to read, and make something of them in 
the world. , 

‘‘ ¢Bah, what's the use? I never learnt to read, and I’m as good a fel- 
low as I want. Why, there’s plenty of men round here making their money 
every year that can’t read or write a word. Old Hubell, there, up on the 
Shad plantation, has hauled in money hand over hand, and he always signs 
his mark. Got nine sons—can’t a soul of them read or write more than L 
I tell you there’s nothing ever comes of this yer learning. It’s all a sell—a 
regular Yankee hoax. I've always got cheated by them damn reading 
writing Yankees whenever I’ve traded with ’em. What's the good, I want 
to know? You was teached how to read when you was young; much good 
it’s ever done you!’ 4 

“ ¢Sure enough. Sick day and night; moving about from place to place ; 
sick baby crying, and not knowing what to do for it no more than a child. 
Oh, I hope Fanny will learn something! It seems to me it there was some 
school for my children to go to, or some church, or something—now, f there 
ts any such place as heaven, I should like to have them get to it. a 

“¢Ah! bah! don’t bother about that. When we get keeled up, ap 
be the last of us. Come, come, don’t plague a fellow any more with | 
talk. I’m tired, and I’m going to sleep.’ And the man, divesting himselt 
ef his overcoat, threw himself on the Sed, and was soon snoring heavily in 

rofound slumber. . 
° ‘+ Tiff, who had been trotting the baby by the fire, now came softly to the 
bedside and sat down. ‘ Miss Sue,’ he said, ‘it’s no ’count talking to — 
I don’t mean nothing dis’spectful, Miss Sue ; but de fac is, dem ~~ 2 
born gentlemen can’t be ’spected fur to see through dese yer things like 


She is never no better 
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Law, missis, don’t you worry. Now, jest leave this 
yer matter to old Tiff. Dere never wasn’t anything Tiff couldn’t do, if he 
tried. He! he! he! Miss Fanny, she done got de letters right smart; 
and I know ru come it round massa and make him buy de books for her 
['ll tell you what's come into my head today. There’s a young lady come to 
de big plantation, up dere, who’s been to New York getting « dic ated, and 
I’s going for to ask her about dese yer things, and about de chil’en’s going 
to church, and dese yer things. Why, preaching, you know, is mazin’ un- 
sartain round here ; but lll keep on de look-out, and do de best I can 
Why, Lord, Miss Sue, I's bound for the land of Canaan myself, the best way 
[can : and I'm sartain I shan t go without taking the chil’en along with 
me. o! ho! ho! Dat’s what I shan’t; de chil’en will have to be with 
Tif, and Tiff will have to be with the chil’en, wherever dey is. Dat’s it. 
He! he! he!’ 

«+ Tiff,’ said the young woman, her large blue eyes looking at him, ‘ I 
have heard of the Bible; have you ever seen one, Tiff?’ 
” Qh, yes, honey, dar was a big Bible that your ma brought in the family 
when she married ; but dat ar was tore up to make wadding for de guns, 
one thing or another, and dey never got no moré But I's been very ’ser- 
sing, and kept my ears open in a camp meeting and such places, and I’s 
jearnt right smart of de things that’s in it.’ 

“+ Now, Tiff, can you say anything >’ said she, 
eves on him. 
*« Well, honey, dere’s one thing the man said at the last camp meeting 
He preached "bout it, and I couldn’t make eut a word he said, ’cause I an't 
part about preaching like I be about most things; but he said dis yer so 
fen that I couldn’t help "member it. Says he, it was dish yer way 
«Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give y 


— 
of de old families. 


} 


rest 


‘Rest, rest, rest!’ 
‘0, how much I want it! 
and I ’spects, by all he said, it’s de 


said the woman, thoughtfully, and drawing a long 
Did he say t/a? was in the Bible ?’ 





od Lord above 


re s, he S uid SO; 








‘ s it. It always make me feel better to think on it. It "peared like 
t what I was wanting to hear.’ 
«4nd I too,’ she said, turning her head wearily, and closing her eves 
rift,” she said, opening them, * where I’m going, mav be I shall meet the 
one who said that, and I'll ask him about it. Don't talk te me more now, 
’m getting sleepy I thought I was better a little while after he ca 





Put the baby in my arms, I like the feel 


And she sank into a deep 


home, but I’m more tired yet 
There, there ; now give me rest, p/ease do.’ 
quiet slumb« r. 
liff softly covered the fire, and sat down by the bed, watching the 
flickering shadows as they danced upward on the wall, listening to the 
yeavy sighs of the pine-trees, and the hard breathing of the sleeping man 
metimes he nodded sleepily, and then, recovering, rose and took a turn to 
awaken himself. A shadowy sense of fear fell upon him ; not that he appre- 
hended anything, for he regarded the words of his mistress only as the fore- 
hodings of a wearied invalid. The idea that she could wtually die, and go 
nywhere Without him to take care of her, seemed never to have occurred 
tohim. About midnight, as if a spirit had laid its hand upon him, his eyes 
flew wide open with a sudden start. Her thin cold hand was lying on his; 
her eyes, large and blue, shone with a singular and spiritual radiance 
“<Tiff,’ she gasped, speaking with difficulty, ‘ I’ve seen the one that 
said that ; and it’s all true too; and I’ve seen all why I've suffered so much 
He—He—He is going to take me. Tell the children about Him.’ There 
was a fluttering sigh, a slight shiver, and the lids fell over the eves for ever 
“ Death is always sudden. However gradual may be its approaches, it is 
in its effects upon the survivor always sudden at last. Tiff thought at first 
that his mistress was in a fainting-fit, and tried every means to restore her 
It was affecting to see him chafing the thin, white, pearly hands, in his large 
rough black paws; raising the head upon his arm, and calling in a thor 
send tones of fond endearment, pouring out a perfect torrent of loving de- 
votion on the cold unheeding ear. But then, spite of all he could do, th 
face settled itself, and the hands would not be warmed. The thought of 
death struck him suddenly, and, throwing himself on the floor by the bed, 
he wept with an exceeding loud and bitter ery.” ‘ 





L 












The excellence of Tiff’s character lies not only in its dramatic 
strength and finish but its naturalness. Uncle Tom’s religion 
was too lofty, too complete, too scholarly in its tone and concep- 
tion. Tiff has the religious clement strong in him, together with 
a most faithful belief ; 
shrewd sense struggling all the time against an imperfect compre- 
hension of the dogmas of theology. This ignorance has been partly 
seen in the last extract; it is still clearer in his judgment on 
the camp-meeting sermons, to which Ae has gone from a sense 
of duty—Nina and a large party, including her jovial uncle John, 
out of curiosity. 

“<Tiff, how did you like the sermon?’ said Nina. 

“ *Der’s pretty far, Miss Nina. Der’s a good deal o’ quality prea hing.’ 

** What do you mean by quality preaching, Tiff?’ : 

“Why, dat ar kind dat’s good for quality—full of long words you know. 
I spects it’s very good ; but poor niggers like me can’t see his way through 
it. You see, Miss Nina, what I's studdin’ on, lately, is, how to get dese yer 
chil en to Canaan ; and I hars fus with one ear, and den with t’oder, but 
pears like an’t clar "bout it, yet. Dere’s a heap about most everything else, 
and it’s all very good ; but ’pears like I an’t clar arter all about dat ar. Dey 
says, ‘Come to Christ ;’ and I says, ‘ Whar is he, any how?’ Bress you, I 
wanttocome! Dey talks ’bout going in de gate, and knocking at de do’, 
and "bout marching on de road, and ‘bout fighting and being soldiers of de 
cross ; and de Lord knows, now, I’d be glad to get de chil’en through any 
gate; and I could take ’em on my back and travel all day, if dere was any 
road : and if dere was a do’, bless me, if dey wouldn't hear old Tiff a rap- 
ping’ I ’spects de Lord would have fur to open it—would so. But, 
arter all, when de preaching is done, dere don’t "pear to be no- 
thing to it. Dere an’t no gate, dere an’t no do’, nor no way; and dere an’t 
me achting, cept when Ben Dakin and Jim Stokes get jawing about der 
fogs; and everybody comes back eating der dinner quite comf’table, and 
= like dere wan't no such thing dey’s been preaching "bout. Dat ar 
roubles me—does so—’cause I wants fur to get dese ver chil’en in de king- 

im, some way or other. I didn’t know but some of de quality would know 
More "bout it.’ : 

“we . 
wei Hang me, if I haven't felt just so!’ said uncle John. ‘ When they 

© singing that hymn ’bout enlisting, and being a soldier, if there had 
hs ontaeene doing anywhere, I should have certainly gone right into 
ater it’s all preaching always stirs me up terribly. But then, as Tiff says, 

tor fon — ss ew 8 dinner to be eaten, and I can’t see anythimg 

Mine, it's all — = then by the time I have drank two or three glasses 

cep? 8 24 gone. Now that’s just the way with me! 
upon +. mt said Tiff, ‘ dat we must wait for de blessing to come down 

~ ene } Rose says it’s dem dat shouts dat gets de blessing ; and I's 
ald pone rs ill I’s most beat out, but I hasn’t got it. Den, one of dem 

e©otdem could get it but de ‘lect; but, den, t’oder one, he seemed 


fixing her large troubled | 


but it is a faith without knowledge, his | 


to think different; and in de meeting dey tells about de scales falling from 
der eyes,—and I wished dey fall from mine—I do so!’” 


ITD y , ra SPOPRIVR 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

On the Composition of Food, and How it is Adulterated ; with Practical Diree- 
tions for its Analysis By W. Mareet, M.D., F.C.S., Assistant-Physician 
and Lecturer Physiological and Pathological Chemistry to the Westmin- 
ster Hospital, Kc 

The Chemistry of Food and Diet; with a Chapter on Food Adulterations. 

he Treatise on Food and Diet being a translation of “* Lehre der Nahrungs 








Mittel, fur das Volk,” by Professor Moleschott, of Zurich, by Edward 
Brouner, M.D., & The Chapter on Food Adulterations by John Scoffern, 
M.B. Lond., late Professor of Chemistry at the Aldersgate Sx hool of Me- 
dicine 

Arthur Brand 1 Novel. In two volumes 

Dred 7 f the Great Dismal Swamp. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, Au- 
thor of Uncle T s Cabin.” 

Englis i ts By R. W. Emerson, Author of “ Representative Men,” 
& Printed by rangement with the Author 

The N ( herland and Westmoreland By Robert Fergu- 


Ferguson, Cumberland and Westmoreland were 
not only extensively settled by Northmen, but those Northmen were 
Norwegians, not Danes. They came too from the West of Scotland, not 
direct from the North; first effecting settlements in the Isle of Man and 
Pembrokeshire, and occupying the two counties after the Saxon King 
Edmund had destroyed the aboriginal Britons under their native chief 
Dunmail. Of this theory there is not a particle of proof from historical 
record. Neither do the detailed arguments by which the author follows 
1 statement in any way establish it. Traces of institutions, 


son According to Mr 


up his gener 








customs, remains, and inscriptions, together with proofs derived from 
names of places, may show that a race has occupied a country, but not 
I it came tl 

Mr. Fer took up the subject for a popular lecture, de- 
signed to present to his audience the leading facts in Worsaae’s Danes 
and N yians } /, Appetite grew by what it fed on, and he 


has pursued the matter to its present growth, teaching in order to learn, 
The main attraction of the book is archwological or local A person 
who cares nothing about the topic of inquiry for itself will feel an interest 
about the names of places with which he is familiar, 


in discussions 








or remains he has often looked at, while to a man unacquainted with 
the country the whole dissert n is dry The introduction touch- 
ing upon the extent and influence of the Northern settlements in Eng- 
land is of a more general nature than the particular arguments. Here is 
ac irious bi on Northern names 

“Mr. Worsaae has remarked that our greatest admiral bears a Scandina- 
vian name, and was ung from one of the counties peopled by the Danes. 
And the names, too ke and Rodney are to be found in the Blaka and 





n vikings. 
mus to speculate further on the Northern origin of 
names. We might ask whether the well-known Dick Turpin! was not a 
genuine descendant of one of the Yorkshire vikings—whether Thurtell,? the 
treacherous murderer of his friend, did not preserve the worst form of Scan- 
dinavian ferocity. But though a characteristic trait seems sometimes to 
start up like a family likeness after many generations, Saxon and Dane 
have long be lended into one people, and in many and varied spheres the 
descendants of the Northmen have obtained renown, Arnold’ and Tait have 
sively developed the intelligence of the youth of England—Alderson5 
and Rolfeé maintained the dignity of the British bench—Brodie7 has taken 
off his limbs with a deference to humanity—Urling® is famed for lace—and 
Gunter? presides peaceably over wedding-breakfasts. The descendants of 
Northern Skalds seem to have found a congenial oecupation in bookselling, 
for among our most eminent publishers five, viz. Cadell,!0 Colborn,U Hall,@ 
Orme,!3 and Tait, bear names of Scandinavian origin. 

“1) Th , 2) Thortill 3) Arnalldr— Old Eag 


Hrodny of the Scar 
“It might be a 











sucr 








4) Teiti 5) Hal- 





dorsen 6 “Hré fr, mighty 7) Broddi, perhaps from 5 1 spear, dart, goad, 
anything sharp, a lancet 8) Erlingr, industrious 9) Gunther, from gunn, 
battle lv) Aad ll) Avibiirn, kollr, helmeted, and barn, a child. 2) 
Hallr—halli 1 flint ?—rather ha/r, ‘ vir liber et liberalis.’ 13) Ormr, a serpent 





a ( . 
the Old Eng. worm 
The Seie f Mind, or Puenmatoloqgy, Volume 1.—The object of this 
work seems to be to place metaphysics in the same state in which Euclid 
left geometry ; “so that additions may be made, but neither the substrata 
be again disturbed, nor the organization be pulled to pieces and the parts 
readjusted.” It is to be feared that the author’s abilities stop far 
short of this achievement. He bases his “science of mind” upon sen- 


| sation; beginning with the palate, and the “several varieties of animal 





matter as causes or occasions of sensations of taste.’ However, he 
breaks down at the outset, from defective arrangement of the numerous 
sensations of taste, as he says. Others may trace it to the difficulty of 
the subject, or to something in the philosopher. These are his ideas of 
beef, &e. 

** The Ox or Bullock.—The flesh of this animal is called beef; it isin 
large consumption amongst the modern civilized nations of Europe and 
America. Bruce makes, on several occasions, a statement that the Abys- 
sinians eat the raw flesh. The soldiers cut it from the buttock of the ani- 
mal whilst alive. At their brinde feasts it was eaten by the higher classes, 
The flavour must to them, therefore, have been agreeable. What the taste 
of raw beef may be, is utterly unknown to nearly every civilized person. 
The flavour of beef, when roasted or baked, stewed or boiled, is known to us 
familiarly as pleasant ; but how to deseribe it is the difficulty. There are, I 
apprehend, no terms by which these flavours can be discriminated from the 
flavours of other kinds of meat. The flesh of the young of the cow, which 
is called veal, is more insipid. The beef of the wild bull, a species which 
I suppose is still preserved in Chillingham Park, is said in Goldsmith’s 
‘Animated Nature’ to be of excellent flavour.” 

So much for Pe umatology. 

The Handbook of Assurance; with Hints Legal and Practical. By a 
Solicitor.—Various information relating to insurances, chiefly life and 
fire, thrown into the dictionary form. There is nothing in the compila- 
tion but what is well known to those who have given attention to the 
subject; it will be useful to many who contemplate insuring and wish 
to learn something of the practice of insurance. The best part is the 
appendix; which contains a summary view of existing companies, alpha- 
betically arranged, and exhibiting their capital, objects, and business 
characteristics. This last feature would be improved by omitting mere 
general terms of praise in reference to particular offices. 

Practical Mechanics. By James Imray. [Orr's Circle of the oe 
—aAn introduction to the practice of mechanical drawing, the strength o 






















































































































































































































984 THE 





materials, pane the sources of mechanical power, chiefly wit id and water ; 
preceded by a a f exposition of the principles of mechanics. Though 
without novelty, the treatise is useful fom its plainness and simplicity. 
The text is nae illustrated by cuts and diagrams. 

and her Son 


Lays of Memo Wit, Sacred and Social. By a Mother 





Kindly feelings, an amiable spirit, and a devout piety, with elegance of 
thought rather than much force of expression, are more ch teristic of 
these Lays than poetry properly so called. ‘The pieces by the ** Mother’ 


are occasional in their nature, and generally on topics connected 








family life; those by the ‘“‘Son” are chiefly on religious subjects, and 
have something of a masculine tone. 
The Barber's Shop. By Richard Wright Procter.—A pl want a 


gossipy book about the “ characters,”’ events, and doings of Man 


and its vicinity, for the last thirty or forty years. The author writes in 











the character of a ‘‘ barber””—man and boy, apprentice and mas id 
his reminiscences are confined to the things and persons with wh n 
artist” of that grade would naturally become acquainted. 

Manchester Papers : a Series of Occasional Essays. September 1856 
This serial is an instance of the little dependence that can be placed n 


The first number was more worthy than the 
second, and the second more worthy than the third. Of the three essays 
in the present number—on the Philosophy of Music, our Working 
Classes, and the Exhibition of the Art Treasures of the United Kingdom, 
the last is the best, apparently because the writer takes a pract 
terest in the subject. 

Ince and Gilbert's Outlines. Descriptive Geography. By Professor 
Wallace, M.A., &c.—A little school-book, lite rally crammed full of 
clearly-arranged facts and information relating to mathematical, physico- 
political, and statistical geography. The only doubt is, whether there 
is not too much in too small a compass for mere beginners. 

Outlines of English History. By Henry Ince, M.A.—A well-known 
and excellent resumé, the sale of whicli is said to have gone 
hundred thousand. 


occasional contributions. 


be yond a 


fine Arts. 


ALBERT DURER’S PASSION 

The claim which the title asserts for these prints, as “ representing 
the original wood-blocks of Albert Durer,” is not merely a catching cir- 
cumlocution for saying that they are imitated from the originals, but is 
literally correct ; casts having been taken from the blocks, now in the 
British Museum, and type-metal copies from the casts. Allowance is to 
be made, however, as the editor explains, “for the dressing necessary on 
account of the worm-holes” ; and indeed the worn and patchy aspect of 
the prints wilil offer little attraction to those who care more for fair outside 
than for sound inside. The editor has judged it better, “ for general 
circulation,” to omit four of the original prints. The series, which is 
sufficiently familiar, commences with the Annunciation and the Nativity 
All the events of the life of Christ are then passed over until the tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem; which is succeeded by four designs lead- 
ing up to the Betrayal. Between this subject and the Entombment, the 
events of the Passion occupy sixteen designs; and five are given to the 
period from the Resurrection to the Ascension. The Day of Pentecost, 
the Last Judgment, and Jesus parting with his Mother before the 
Passion, and appearing to her after the Resurrection, terminate the 
series. 

There is something startling and disturbing in the first impression 
produced by most of the religious subjects of Albert Durer; though ex- 
ceptional cases occur,,as the Agony in the Garden of the present series. 
The master, like other German and Flemish artists, se¢ tm not to have 
contemplated the necessity of greater mental elevation in these subjects 
than in those of common life, nor to have shrunk from rendering with 
all literalness whatever may be painful in them; to have aimed, 
in short, rather at embodying a plain fact than at expressing his own 
feeling about the fact by an emotional pathetic rendering. As on 
grows more familiar with the works, one is more disposed to allow for 
this principle, and to reverence the genuineness of soul with which 
Durer approaches equally the history of redemption or a group of feudal 
troopers, determined to give the plain truth as he can conceive it to have 
looked to a bystander. The series before us is eminently marked with 
these characteristics, and must be studied and dwelt on before it is ap- 
preciated. This is the more necessary to be noted, as the 
which it is published (one shilling) may bring it into the hands of many 
who have not yet become familiarized with the designs themsclyes, or 
with the principle and method embodied in them. 

The earn consists simply of texts of Scripture; each print, with 
a few exceptions, being illustrated by texts, of three classes—first, pro- 
phetic of the event; second, narrating the event; and third, of gen 
application in connexion with it, The edition, with all its cheapness, is 
elegant as well as handy. 

* The Humiliation and Eraltation of our Redeemer: in thirty-two Prints, re- 
presenting the original Wood-blocks of Albert Durer. Edited by John Allen, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Salop, §c. Published by Routledge. 


PRINTS,* 


price at 











BIRTHS, 
at Nettleworth Hall, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Fitz 





On the 3d September, 
Herbert, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, at Woodlands, near Wingham, the Wife of Li 
Royal Artillery, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, at the Rec tory, North Creake, 
Thomas R. Keppel, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, at W yhi am Rectory, near Louth, 

fo We Mann, of a daughter, 

On the 4th, in Kensington Palace Gardens, Lady Peto, of a daughter 

On the 5th, at Ashridge, Herts, the Viscountess ( ranle y, of a day ht 

On the 6th, at Rookham Grove, the Viscountess Downe, of a dan 

On the 6th, at the White House, Ongar, Essex, the Wife of the Rev. I 
Rector of Stondon Massey, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at Dover, the Wife of the Rey. Henry Hayman, of St. Olave’s House, 
Horselydown, London, of a daughter. 2 : 

On the 9th, at the Vicarage, North Moreton, Berks, the Wife of the Rev 
Edward Hollinsed, of a daughter. 

On the 9th, at Collingwood, the Hon. Mrs. Gordon, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 4th September, in the Chapel of Merton College, Oxford, Sidney Owen, 
Esq., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Radley, and Professor of History and Political 
Economy in the Elphinstone C ollege, Bombay, to Mary Ellen, eldest daughter of 
Henry Sewell, E sq., Colonial Secretary and First Minister of New Zealand, 


eutenant-Colonel 
Norfolk, the Wife of the Hon. and Rey. 


Lincolnshire, the Wife of the Rev. 











| 





CTATOR. [September 13, 1856, 


worth, the Rev. M. A. Pierpoint, M A., to En 


On the 4th, at St. Pete 














Jane, eldest daughter of vy. Francis F. Statham, Incumbent of s Peto. 
Wal : 
On the 6th, at Wiggenhall St. Mary the Virgin, N Rev. A “D 
poole, Vicar of Writile, Essex, to Julia Honora, wid f the late J . 

( 
ate 
the Rev. J. W. S. Powell 1 

s, M.A Fellow i rut ; 
Esq., of G rvn. ( P 

f the late Rev. Samuel H 

If. 1 gerald, Esq., barrister-at-joy 

the late Admiral the Hon. Siy J 
1 Purton, second s " 

ng \ 

t pshott r to Mary August 
James Tod, formerly Polit par 

im P. Rodney, Es only son of t 





Monmouthshire, to Diana Hot 



























second daughter of Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart., of High Elms, Down, Kent ? 
DEATHS, 
y, at Albany, King George’s Sound, the Rev. John Rams . 
. Archd of Western Australia ; vant pce sen 
1 t Cape Town, Colonel George Simson L renson, C.] 
at Ke Susanna, relict of the late Lieutenant Richara 
1 of Royal Mar r 91st year. j 
Duke of Buecleucl , Richmond, Surrey, Lo sa Grace 
r 1 William Henry Cornwall, and sec wighter of ¢ - 
General Lord Robes t Kerr, fourth son of Will yan fifth ‘Marquis of I 
On the 6th, at Meggetland House, near I gh, John Sinclair ¢ y 
of the ¢ r ial Bank of Scotland, , 
1, at Pau, Basses Pyrénees, hn Hooper Holder, Esq., f ¥ of 
Stanton Lacey House, SI e; in his year. 
On the 8th, Louisa A he wife of Licutenant-Colonel P. L. Macdougal) 
Royal petiteny Comege, Be indhurst. . 
On the 9th, in Duke Street, Liverpool, Mrs. Elizabeth Twentyman; in her 96th year, 
Lately, at Oving Ilouse, ‘ks, Sir Thomas Digby Aubrey, Bart. ; in his 74th year, 
Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPT. 9. 
War Department, Pall Mall, Sept. 9.—Jnfantry = Foot—Capt. G. Carden, 


from the 77th Foot, to be Capt. vice Baillie, who exchanges. 

20th Foot—Capt. ¢ tyens to be Instructor of Mus hatey. 

22d Foot—Lieut H. Proctor, from § Foot, to be Lieut. vice Young, who ex- 
changes. 

36th Foot—Ensign G. O'Connell, 
vice Gun, who exchanges, 

41st Foot—Ensign M. 8. William, from 96th Foot, to be 
who exchanges. 

jlst Foot—Capt. W 

77th Foot—Capt. J. 
changes. 

89th Foot—Capt. J. L. Philipps to be Major, 
Lieut.-Col. F. C. Aylmer, whose brevet rank has been 
rank, under the Royal warrant of the 6th Oct, 1854. 

94th Foot—Capt. C. W. St. John to be Instructor of Musketry. 

96th Foot—Ensign A. Manera, from the 4lst Foot, to be Ensign, vice Will 
whe exchanges 

97th Foot-—Lieut. T. 
who exchanges. 

99th Foot *aymaster G. W. Macquarie, from the Royal Perth Rifles Militia, to 
be Paymaster, vice H. B. Stoney, appointed to the 40th Foot. 

2d West India Regiment—Ensign G,. H. Macaulay to be Lie 
Burleigh, who retires. 

3d West India Regiment—Ensign R. Gun, from the 36th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
O’Connell, who exchanges. 

Unattached—The underm 
into substantive rank, ‘ 
Lieut.-Col. F. ¢ —. 
vet-Major A, Pitcairn, 








from the 3d West India Regt. to be Ensign 


Ensign, vice Manera, 


Instrt 





ice Carden, who ex- 





without purchase, vic srevet 
converted into substantive 








N. Young, from the 22d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Proctor, 


ut. by purchase, vice 


ntioned officers to have their brevet rank « 
the Royal warrant of the 6th of Oct. 1854 
" I oot; Brevet-Major W., Pretyman, 33d Foc 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 12, 
War Department, Pall Mall, Sept. 12.—Jafantry—&th Regt. of Foot—Assist.- 
Surg. T. Biddle, from the 94th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Martin, ap- 


pointed to the 94th Foot 
} 





19th Foot—Ensign W.L. Rogers has been permitted to resign 
22d } i Ii, Pollard, from the Staif, to be A 
Adams 
30th I ole, from the 76th Foot, to be Lier 
who ext ges. 
42d Foot— Major A. Pitcairn, from half- pay junit ached, to be Major, ¥ 





ranges ; Lieut. R. Whigham to be Capt. without —— ‘ 
whose brevet rank has eens converted into subs 


ray, who excl 
t-Major Pitcairn, 


under the Royal w irrant of 6th Oct. 1854. : 
76th Foot—Lieut. J. M. Allardice, from the 30th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Poole, 
Ww > Oxe izes. 
78th Foot—Sergt.-Major C, Skrine to be Quartermaster, vice Carroll, who retures 


on half-pay. 


90th Foot—Lieut. Sir 1as been permitted to retire from the 





Mth Foot—Assist.-Su from the 8th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Biddle, appointed to the 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Ensign C. Lynott to be I 
attached—Uer Majesty has been gracio 
that Brevet-Col. H. A. Lake, C.B. be transferred from the Madras Engin 
be ration of his service 





. by pur, vice Wats 





i isly pleased to signif fy her 





to a Lieut.-Col. Unattaclied in the Royal Army, in consider 
during the siege of Kars. . : - 
lhe undermentioned officers to have their brevet converted into substan “ 
. 1854—Brevet-Major H. R, White, 59th Foot; 


under the Royal wi - ant ot 6th Oct 


Brevet-Major A. H. P. Stuart-Wortley, ist Drag. Guards. 


Hospital Staff ona removal of Assist.-Surg. F. 8. B. Francois de ¢ —— 
M.D. Superm umnerat yin the Rifle Brigade, to be Assist.-Surg. to the re re C. 
ited in the Gazette of the Ist Aug. 1856, has been ‘ ancelled ; ws ny ry e 
1 hompson, M.B. Supernumerary to the Rifle Brigade, t Assist.-Surg. mm te 





Che undermentioned Acting Assist: 
no longer occasion for their services—J 
ott, B. P. MacDonou wD. A. 
S. Fuller, P. M‘Email, J. T. Mitchell, W. H. 

Breret.—The undermentioned « 
vice on the 7th September 1856, in 
eneral in the Leeward and Windward Islands), [ 

Army, under the Roy il warrant of 6th October 1854—Lieut.-¢ 
half-pay 22d Foot. 

rhe unde rmentioned Quartermaster, 
rank of Captain, under the Royal warrant of 17th Decembe 
P, Carroll, half-pay 78th Foot. 





Bennett, W. H. 
L. Hinton, E. B. Stephe 
J. Hatchell, and F. Oakes. 









Jen xine, 
r, having completed three years 
e rank of Lieutenant-C olonel 





tual ser- 


A. puty Ad- 








to be promoted to be 








in i 
George 3 a 
retired on half-pay, to have the h ry 
1855—Quartermaste: 














































































of Hospitals—Staff-Surgeons of the 
M.D., and W Parry. | 

in the Gazette of Sth instant—For 
be Captain, &e., read—dth 





Battersby, C. R 





Generts 
Boves, 


Erratum 


S Ferguson to 











Crave. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 9. 
3 Dissolred.—Greenberg and Co, N« juare, and Birming- 
». or Locking and ¢ k, Sculceoates, Hi iN, patentees of 


, Wenlock 














nes—Esdailes and Margrave, 


faras regards E. 1} Leaden- 
rship and Moeg, M nwich 
Newport, M wo und Co 
m-spinners—B and neolnshire 





ul Fittock, Devo 
Marestield, Sussex, gunpowder- 





s-meichants ; as f 
cote, Liverpool, tea-dealers— Vasey and Co. Q 
am, drapers Barker and Son, Sunderland, auc 
Halifax, Yorkshire, grocers—Webb and Son, G 
bricklayers—Darwin and Seale, Sh “36 Ape her yooh 


and J. Moulding, Bingley, Yorksh l-s : 4. and E. Frost 





} 
, wholesale 



























ba ie Terrace, Clapham Road, miil Brow uml Marr, Coal Exchange, 
vpal-merchants—Gre m and Booth, Oldl spindle-imakers—Graham and Co 
Over Darwen, Lancashire, power-loom-cotton-manufacturers ; as far as regards J 
Kay and T Fish—Sadler and Morgan, Bristol, tea-dealers—Dixon and Co. Ely 
Pi ace, jewellers, and Australia, comimission-agent Bury and Bradley, ¢ 
Lat _vitriol-manufacture The Chronometer Watch and Clock Cx 
pany East he: ap— Wilson and Griff ths, Broad Street, Lambeth, vietuallers—Gilpin 
pay Dublin, army ¢ othiers ; is far as? rds 8S. Turne furner and Gilpin 
ilpin und Co Northumberland Street, Strand, a vy clothiers; as far as re- 
7 3 T ,er—Gregson and Chartres, Cannon Street West, commission-agents 
B skburn and Co, Over Darwen, Lancashire, power-loom-cloth-manufacturers 
Lavatt and Brook, Wolverhampto mercers—Goodwin and Co. engineers—Wat- 
and ¢ or Dyer und Wat! , Leadenhall Street, com s<ion-agents— Williams 





at Co. Swansea, ore wharfingers; as far as rards M. M. Wilhams—J. and J 













Mowe, Reddish, Lancashire, farmers—M. and J, Chippett, Shepton Mallett, linen- 
drape “~ and Taylor, Birming! anutacturers—Langston and ( 
7 , electro-plated-ware-u as is J. Bolton. 


Bankru ts. —DAvip Barciay, Rich: 
facturer, to surrende 
t official #signee, W! " 
Joux Peto and Joun Bryan, Dac re Strect, Westminster, army-contractors, Sept 
4, Oct. 25: solicitor, Cleoburey, Poultry ; official a Cannan, Aldermanbury. 
"ALFRED Rous, Ludgate Hill, umbrella-manufacturer, Sept. 24, Oct. 22: solicitors, 
Lawrence and Co. Old Jewry ¢ “v3; official ass ’ Bawards. Gambresk Court. 
sauvet Grove, Brierley I fordshire, corn-dealer, Sept. 20, Oct. 10: soli- 
tors, Smith, Horsley Heath ; "Motte am and Knight, Birmingham ; official assig- 


, and Long Lane, Bermondsey, 
>: solicitor, Swan, Great hk ght 














nee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Greravvs Henry Apo_puvus Mertens and THomas Jounxson, Bradford, Yorks! . 
ivers, Sept. 18, Oct. 31; solicitors, Weatherhead and Burr, Keighley; Bond and 
Barwick, Leeds; officia si , Youn 

Jouy Anpertos, Halifax, wer, Sept. 
Halifax ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 
Jums Henry Mircues., Hull, boot-maker, Sept. 24, Oct. 22: solicitor, Preston, 
Hull; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

Epwarp Priwrose, Sheffield, ivory-dealer, Sept. 20, Nov. 1: solicitor, Broadbent, 
eld; official assi , Brewin, Sheffic ld. 

‘Juas C ATTERAL LEaAcu, iaverp ol, provision-merchant, Sey 
tor, Yates jun. Liverpool ; official as e, ( 

Wu Desirva, Liverpool, chronometer 
Dodd, Liverpool ; official e, Morgai 
Joux M‘Cuvre, Liv , grocer pt. . 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpoo 

Rosert Barwick, Sunderland, ship-owner, Sept. 16, Oct. 22: solicitors, Ransom 
and Son, Sunderland ; official assignee, Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne 

Dividends.—Oct. 21, Fryer, Nottingham, draper—Oct.21, Hopkinson, Nottingham, 
grocer—Oct. 21, Smart, Lenton, Notting! Oct. 7, Ripping 
Newark-upon-Trent, frock-manufacturer | , Stamford, wine-mer- 
—Oct. 7, Moss, Stamford, builder—Sept. 30, ¢ e1, Derby, brickmaker—Sept 
30, Cooper, Derby, currier—Sept. 30, Lowe, Derby, geo Tam ifacturer—Sept. 30, 
Allen and Holmes, Derby, silk-throwsters—Oct. , Lawford, Liandebie, Car- 

arthenshire, market-gardener—Oct. 2, Lewis, Bath, builder—Oct. 23, Harford and 
Davis, Bristol, iron-masters—Oct. 6, Martin, Liverpool, merchant. 








»v. 6: solicitors, Wavell and Co 


























chal 
3. 


Ber = to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 


eting.—Sept. 30, Diaper, Wimbledon, victualler—Sept. 39, Peirson, Sun Street, 
Bishopsgate Street, Without, ironmonger—Sept. 30, Hawke, Great Queer 
Inn Fields, builder—Sept. 30, Leicester, sex Street, Strand, me 
30, Guidici, St. Mary Axe, merchant—Sept. 30, Palmer senior, Savoy 
printer—Oct. 9, Chandler, Sherborne, attorney—Oct. 9, Crotch, 
Oakhampt Devonshire, farmer—Sept. 30, Taylor, Liverpool, apothecary—Oct. 23, 
Greatwood, Handsworth, Staffordshire confectioner 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Merrett, Stirling, railway-contractor, Sept 16—Forbes, 
Glasgow, ironmonger, Sept, 18—Christy, Glasgow, manutacturing-chemist, Sept. 18 









PROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPT. 12. 

Partnerships Dissolred.—Dack and Lancaster, Bury, coal-agents—Potts 
nderland, attorneys—Ilarman and Son, Warnford Court, stock-! ers 
und Voile, Rugby, milliners—Renault and Bell, Orchard Street, Port- 
nan Square, milliners—S. and E. Parker, Dewsbury, rag alers—Ridley and Sons, 
Hexh am and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, tanners; as far as regards J. Ridley junior 
Walker and Headland, Devizes, drapers—Ruf and Mare us, Lowther Arcade, im- 
porters of fancy French goods—Rawson and Richards, Nottingham, printer 
Orange and Co, Nottingham and Watling Street, manufacturers of hosiery—Hans- 
brow and Ellison, Hurst Brook, Ashton-under-Lyne, cotton-spinners—Rogers and 
Rashleigh, Southampton, fruiterers—Holliday Co. Birstal, coal-proprietors 
Davis and Read, Birmingham, ale-bottlers—Chenery and Barker, Mincing Lar 
wholesale dealers—J. and H. Smith, Plymouth, printers—Craddock and Mack, 
Archer Street, Rupert Street. 

Bankruptc cy Annulled.—AL¥EXANDER Etmsiie Tromson, Cullum Street, wine- 
merchant 

Bankrupts—Hexry Jewru., High Stree t, Shadwell, and St. George's Street 
Fast, clothier, to surrender Sept. 19, Oct. 25: solicitor, De Medina, Crosby Hall 
Chambers ; official ass gnee, Cannan, Aldermanb wry. 

Joux Dittox, Lowestofie, bookseller, Sept. 24, Nov. 1: solicitors, Allen, Carlisle 
Street, Soho ; official assi gnee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers 

Aurrep Ji HN FRANKLIN, High Street, Clapham, ironmonger, Sept. 24, Oct. 22 
solicitor, Hewitt, Nicholas Lane ; official assignee, Lee, Alde ‘rmanbury. 

James Miits, Heywood, cotton-spinner, Sept. 24, Oct. 15: solicitors, Slater and 
Myers, Manchester: official ; gnee, Hernaman, Manchester 

James Lixe, Taunton, music-seller, Sept. 26, Oct. 23: solicitors, Trenchard, 
Taunton ; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

James Catrarat Leacn, I iverpool, provision-merchant, Sept. 22, Oct. 13: soli- 
citor, Yates jun, Liver pool; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool 

Jous Evans, L iverp. tailor, Oct. 2, 30: solicitor, Dodge, Liverpool; official 
assignee Turner, Liverpool. 
Jams Taytor. Balladen Mill, Rawtenstall, and Midgehole Mills, Helmshore, 
Tuggett-manufacturer, S« pt. 26, Oct. 24: solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester; Al- 
cock and Hol limes, Burnk ¥; official assignee, Hi rnaman, Manchester. 

Jaues Henry Harcreaves, Leeds, share-broker, Sept. 29, Nov. 7: solicitors 
Bond anc i Barwick, Leeds ; of lassignee, Young, Leeds. 

Epwanp Fextox, Batley Carr, Yorkshire, rag-merchant, Sept. 29, Nov. 7: soli- 
titors, Bond and Barwick, Lee« official assignee, Young, Leeds 

SEN Scaire Honor, Pocklington, Yorkshire, miller, S« pt. 29, Nov. 6: solici- 
tors - id and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 
Wi Divi dends—Oct. 17, J. and Lewin, Liverpool, wine-merchants—Oct. 10, 
Pe ( orthwich, clock-maker—Nov 7, Prout, Sutton, Cheshire, silk-manufac- 

er—Oct. 16, Marshall, Bristol, tailor—Oct. 1, D. and B. Rollason, Bilston, iron- 
‘aoa » Gree n, Birmingham, glass-manufacturer—Oct. 6, Insull, Dudley, 
factor, ct. 6, Hipkiss, Tipton, i iron-master—Oct. 10, Hall, Liverpool, corn- 
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OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. Cuarces Ditton. 

Will open for the Season on Monpay, Serr. 15, 1856, with 
the Drama of BELPHEGOR. Belphegor, Mr. Charles Dil 
lon ; Madeline, Mrs. Charles Dillon fo be followed by 
W. Brough’s new Burlesque, 

PERDITA, THE ROYAL MILKMAID; or 
A WINTER'S TALE 

Miss Rosina Wright and a Grand Corps de Ballet 

To conclude with THE WEDDING DAY. Lady Contest, 
Miss Fitzpatrick 

Stalls, 5s.; Dress Circle, 4s 
Gallery, ls. Commence at 7 
stalls) at 9 

Box-oftice open daily from 11 till 4 
I EPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND 

ART.—INSTRUCTION IN ART may be obtained 
by Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses of Parish and other 
Public Schools, by Pupil Teachers, and the Public generally, 
at the Schools of Art established in the following places— 

Aberdeen } Metropolitan District 
Andover Schools— 


Upper Circle, 3s.; Pit, 2s. ; 
Half-price to all parts (except 





Rath Spitalfields 
Belfast Westminster 
Basingstoke Saint Thomas's Char 


Birkenhead 

Birmingham | 
Bristol 

Carlisle 

Carnarvon 

Carmarthen 

Cheltenham 


terhouse 
Finsbury 
Rotherhithe 
Saint Martin's 
Kensington 
Lambeth 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Chester Norwich 
Clonmel Nottingham 
Cork Oxford 


Paisley 
Penzance 
Plymouth 
Potteries 
Sheffield 
Southampton 


Coventry 
Dublin 
Dudley 
Dundee 
Dunfermline. 
Durham 





Exeter Stourbridge 
Glasgow Swansea 
Hereford Tavistock. 


Taunton. 
Truro 
Warrington 
Waterford 
Wolverhampton, 
Worcester 
Yarmouth 
York 

The NORMAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR MASTERS 
will be hereafter conducted at Kensington, where Public 
Classes for Male and Female Pupils in advanced studies are 
also conducted 

Localities wishing to establish Schools, or Public Schools 
to receive instruction, may ascertain the terms on which 
aid is given by the Department of Science and Art, by letter 
addressed to the Secretary at the Offices of the Department 
Cromwell Road, Kensington Gore South, London W 

NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar 
i ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF 
SCIENCE APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS 
nrector 

Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, D.C.L. M.A. F.R.S. & 

During the Session of 1856-'57, which will commence on 
the Ist of October, the following COURSES of LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be zg 
F.R.S. & 


Leeds 
Lancaster. 
Limerick 
Liverpool 
Ludlow 
Macclestield 
Manchester. 











1. Chemistry. By A. W. Hofman, LL.D 

2. Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D. F.R.S 

3. Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S 
Mincralog . . 

$ Mineralogy: | Ry Warington W. Smyth, M.A 

6. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S 

7. Applied Mechanics. By Robert Willis, M.A. F.R.S 


8. Physics. By G. G. Stokes, M.A. F.R.S 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labora 
tories) is 30/. for two years, in one payment, or two annual 
payments of 20, 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, (the 
laboratory of the School,) under the direction of Dr. Hof 
man, at a fee of 10/. for the term of three months rhe same 
fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Percy Tickets to separate courses of Le 
tures are issued at 2/., 3/., and 4/. each. Officers in the 
Queen's or the East India Company's Services, Acting Min 
ing Agents, and Manager’, may obtain tickets at half the 
usual cha s 

Certificated Schoolmasters, 
engaged in education, are admitted to the 
duced fees 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, 
and others have also been established 

For a Prospectus and information apply at the 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London 

TRENHAM REEKS 


. . ‘.D ai — ra 
| E MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE.— 

4 This new Patent Toilet Glass refiects the back of the 
head as perfectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at 
the same time, enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with 
the greatest ease and precision; itis the most unique and 
complete article ever introduced into the dressing-room 
prices 24s. and upwards. The patent can also be affixed to 
any good toilet-glass. Drawings and pricessent free by post 
To be seen only at the Patentees’, Messrs. HEAL & SON, 
whose warcrooms also contain every variety of Toilet Glass 
that is manufactured, as well as a general assortment of 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE 

HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed 
steads, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture, sent free by Post 
HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham Court Road 





Pupil-Teachers, and others 
Lectures at re- 





Museum of 


Registrar 








y = . r rT} . ‘ 
To RISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 
exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, and heated 
particles of dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 
refreshing preparation for the complexion, dispelling the 
cloud of languor and relaxation laying all heat and irri 
tability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation 
attending restored elasticity, and healthful state of the skin 
Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discolorations, 





fly before its application. and in cases of Sunburn, or Stings 
of Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged Price 
4s. 6d. and &s. 6d. per bottle. ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 


OIL, a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for 
the Hair, and as an invigorator and purifier beyond all pre 

cedent ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTI 

FRICE, bestows on the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, frees 
them from tartar, and imparts to the gums a healthy firm 

ness, and to the breath a grateful sweetness and purity.— 
Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, Lon 

don ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


= <a] : : 

| OLLOWAY’S PILLS inestimable for 

their cure of Bowel Complaints.—Mr. Benjamin 
Brookhall, of East Retford, suffered severely from a bowel 
complaint; to alleviate which he had applied a host of 
remedies, but the results were invariably unsuccessful. The 
malady at length progressed so alarmingly that it nearly 
prostrated Mr. Brookhall; when he was providentially ad 
vised to take Holloway’s Pills, which he did forthwith, and 
with such signal success, that the distressing symptoms im 
mediately abated, and in a few days he bec ame hale, hearty, 
and completely cured. Sold by all Medicine Vendors 
throughout the world; at Professor Hottow y's Establish 
ments, 2)4, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New 
York ; by A. Sramra, Constantinople; A. Guipicy, Smyrna; 
and E. Muir, Malta. 





| pEPA RTMENT 


| 


. rant > -Tr rp far 
\ TELLINGTON MONUMENT.—The 

Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings give notice, that it is the intention of her Majesty's 
Government toerect a MONUMENT in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London, to the memory of the late DUKE of WELLING 
TON, and that the Commissioners are prepared to receive 
Designs for the same from Artists of all countries. 

A Drawing, showing the ground-plan of the Cathedral, and 
the site of the proposed Monument, with a statement of 
the premiums and other particulars, will be forwarded to 
artists on application by letter addressed to me at this office. 

ALFRED AUSTIN, Secretary 

Office of her Majesty's Works and Public Buildings, 

Whitehall, London, Sept. 6, 1856 

THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 

BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 10/. each, payable 
at every important place in Europe.—These Notes are issued 
without charge, and they are cashed abroad free of com- 
mission The Bank also issues, free of charge, Letters ot 
Credit on all the principal Cities and Towns in Europe. The 
Letters of Credit are issued only at the Head Office in Loth 
bury 

The Circular Notes may be obtained at the Head Office in 
Lothbury, or at any of the Branches, viz.— 

Westminster Branch, 1, St. James's Square 

Bloomsbury ditto, 214, High Holborn 

Southwark ditto, 3, Wellington Street, Borough 

Eastern ditto, 87, High Street, Whitechapel 

Marylebone ditto Stratford Place, Oxford Street 

Temple Bar ditto 7, Strand 

The rate of Interest allowed on Deposits of 5007. and up 
wards, at the Bank, or any of its Branches, is now 3} per 
Cent J. W. GILBART, General Manager 


OF SCIENCE AND 
ART.—INSTRUCTION IN ART may be obtained by 
Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses of Parish and other 
Public Schools, by Pupil Teachers, and the Public generally, 
at the Schools of Art established in the following places 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT SCHOOLS: Spitalfields, 
Crispin Street— Westminster, Mechanics’ Institution, Great 
Smith Thomas's Charterhouse, Goswell Street— 
Finsbury, William Street, Wilmington Square—Rotherhithe, 
iar School, Deptford Road—St. Martin's, Castle Street, 




















Street—St 


Gram 





Long Acre—Kensington, Gore House, Kensington Gore— 
Lambeth, Prince's Road 
These Schools will REOPEN on the Ist Ocrover 


TRAINING-SCHOOL for MASTERS 
mducted at Kensington, where Put 
and Female Pupils in advanced studies are 


rhe NORMAL 
will be hereafter 
Classes for Mak 
onducted 
Localities wishing to establish Schools, or Public Schools 
instruction, may ascertain the terms on which aid 
Department of Science and Art, by letter 
uddressed to the , at the Offices of the Department, 
Cromwell Road, Kensington Gore South, London W 
NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar 


}{OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE.—The HALF-YEARLY DIVIDENDS on the 

tpital Stock of this Company, at 6 per cent per annum, are 
now in course of payment 


Adam Street, Adelphi RICHARD HODSON, Sec 


| NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Established 1834, empowered by special 
Act of Parliament, 1, King William Street, London, for the 
Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad. including gentle 
men engaged in Military and Naval services 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance 
Society of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and 
a division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, 
is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those 
parties who may w to appropriate their proportion of pro 
fit to the reduction of future premiums 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary 


O, 13, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, 
4 BOND STREET.—Messrs. MOGGERIDGE and DA 
VIS, Surge patentees of the pneumatic palate 
the composition gum, continue to be con 
sulted in all branches of their profession. Their artificial 
teeth have at various times been exhibited at the Royal Po 
lytechnic Institution, where, being admitted as most skil 
fully natural, they were proved by the most powerful 
chemical te » be perfectly indestructible The beautiful 
n gum obviates all sharp edges, unsightly fasten- 
unpleasant whistlings ; and, while 
over gold or bone plates, and supply 
articulation and mastication 
applied to decayed sets and 








Secretary 





Chairman 








mn-Dentists, 


and inventors of 








ompositi 
md the frequent 
forming a natural skin 
ing all interstices, it renders 
perfect This invention can be 
misfits Attendance from 10 to 5 
DR. DE JONGH’'S 
‘eau Dp << . "rp 
IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 
4 has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over 
every other-variety, secured the confidence and almost uni 
versal preference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners 
in the treatment of NSUMPTION, 


BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, 





RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFA LE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCR 3 AFFECTIONS 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRIN PLE 
NVARIABLE F TY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH 
ENTIRE FREEDOM F M NAUSE S FLAVOUR AND AFPTER-TASTE 
RAPIT RAT E EFFE Ts, AN CONSEQUENT ECONOMY 





OPINION of ( 


Physician to the 


RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq. M.D. F.R.C.P.E 
Torquay Hospital for Consumption, Author 
of “ Essays on Pulmonary Tubercle, 
I have no on in saying that I generally prefer 
your Cod-Liver Oil for the following reasons—I Haver rounpD 
t ETTER WITH THE NGESTIVE OR¢ ESPECIA y 
N THOSE PATIENTS WHO ¢ NSIDER THEMSELVES TO BE BILIOUS 
it seldom causes nausea or eructation; it is more palatable 
to most patients than the other kinds of Cod-Liver Oil; it is 
tronger, and consequently a smaller dose is sufficient 


&e. &£ 





hesita 


AGREE ANS, 


Sold onty in Ivreniat Half pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. 
Quarts, 9s capsuled and labelled with Dr. Dr 
stamp and signature, wITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE 
by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co British consignees, 

Strand, London ; and by many respectable Chemists and 


Druggists 


Jonou's 
GENUINE, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 

ry TMG ‘ - —, 1. Taq 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bands being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 

ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly 
k LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&ec. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 1@s. each ; 
postage 6d. MANU FACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 














Sh p _ . . . —— 
‘TEAM 0 THE CAPE OF Goor 
KD HOPE AND INDIA.—The Royal Mail st J 
ROBERT LOWE, W. Congalton, Commander. 1409 0 582 
ter, is now in the Victoria Docks, and will sai} fron “Le 
on the Ist October, and from Dartmouth on the Mex 
7th October, (the Mails leaving London on the Event ot 
the 6th,) for the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius Pein’ ‘ 
Galle, Madras, and Calcutta. For passage and pare: + be 
to Gs tay and Co. 63, Cornhill; for freight on oo.) ? 
specie, to W. 8S. L say and Co. 8, Austin Friars. ~ ae 
}DUCATION AT PASSY LES Panis 
4 —TWO LADIES, natives of France, who eit 
tained the diplomas of the Sorbonne and the Hote! , 
RECEIVE SIX PUPILS, whose friends wish the 
plete their education, and to speak the French 1 ane: 
with fluency They are assisted by their mother a *. ~ 
lish lady, who endeavours to render their establishme mpd 
English home abroad. References in London and — 
Apply to W. Goopacre, Standard Hill Academy, 
tingham 
| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers ot 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are Particularly requecs, 
that none is genuine but that which be can 
name of Wittias Lazexny on the back of each bottle 3 
dition to the front label used so many years, and ——_ 
zabeTH Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, Portma 8 














n to com 





near Not 


to observe, 





{Ware 





YSSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER 
4 —This is the finest description of pure Layena a 


tilled in a manner known only to H 
strongly recommended for us¢ . 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, is. ga. ~y 
8s. pint Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers } ~ 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's — 


()SLER’'S" CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN 


DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A en 3 


BRIEDENbAcR 
in warm climates, ap 














variet 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Ox y 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Dex 

glasses, Dessert Services, and every de scription of T 








at very moderate prices A large and choice col 

Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export ant 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—4, Oxford Street 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Establish 1S ~ 


~~ HWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER.—Having leased the Holy Well § * of 
Malvern, renowned for its purity, J. 8. and Co. can now om, 
1 Seltzer Water with all the chemical and me 
properties which have rendered the Nassau § , 
They continue manufacturing Soda, M 
und Ler t London, Live 
ected by a Ree 


brated 











Potass Waters 
I 





YOYAL BALMORAL WHISKY—w 
UL HOWELL, 3, Walbrook, City, BRET Beg 
Agent in England for this celebrated whisky, and ea 
supply the genuine article, five y old, the most del 


has been 





and wholesome spirit ever offered to the pub I 
bottles of not less than two gallons, at 21s perc h. ca 
W. HOWELL, 3, WALBROOK, CITy 


Notice—Each bottle bears the seal of the Royal Balmor 
Distillery Bottles and hampers charged, and 
on return. A sample bottle sent fre« 
mps 





on receipt of 48 post 





the BEST 


met with in I 


~~ _FOR GENTLEMEN. 
\ ESSRS. NICOLL employ 
A TALENT and MATERIALS to be 
land, France, 


and Germany 





ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterpr yet ev " 
ONE GUINEA 

NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS 

NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA 


VESTS 
ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth 

ing, and Servants’ Liveries 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, 


DI 

YURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
been for many years ost 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, G« 
gestion As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnan 

Food of Infants from turning sour du 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon 

ms an Effervescing Aperient Drau 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for t 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, 172, New | 


and 22, Cornhill 


JINNEFORD'S 


has sanctioned by the m 








gestion, 

















Price ls. 13d 

ILAIR’S GOUT 

) PILLS.—This preparation is one of the ber 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon ma 
kind ; for during the first twenty years of the es 
tury to speak of a cure for the 
mance, but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is § 
fully demonstrated by unsolicited testimon 
in every rank of life, that public opinion proc st 
one of the most important discoveries of the 
Sold by Provrt and Hagsant, 229, Strand, Lon 
Medicine 


Vendors uae 

( YOMMANS’S CELEBRATED ARECA- 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved 

is used and recommended, by many of our fir aysi 
and dentists as the st preparation known for 
preserving the teeth. Testimonials have been receiv 





ar 


nd 2s. 9d. per box 
AND "RHEUMATIC 





gout was 




















solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry rt 
lowing is amongst the many in testimony of its high valu 
Sir, Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855 
Although business at the Cape is dull es 3 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Gover f 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all whotry 
use Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presicet § 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a he st , 
bay to send to you for a supply Send me at « hid 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, & ¥ 
To Mr. Commans Wx. I 
Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath | pees, = 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists, through the W =rq 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and vans 
lin, Duncan and I khart, Edinburgh 


( YURES (without physic) of ( ONSTIPA- 


/ TION, Indigestion (Dyspepsia), I 




















ull nervous, bilious, and liver complai dysentery 
rhea, acicity, palpitation, heartburn, headaches, } — 
neuralgia, debility mdency, cramps, sp® 8 i 
and sickness at the s 1ach, sinking, fits = 
bronchitis, consumption, also children’s con = 
BARRY’S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA POO), Wh’ 
restores health without purging, inconvenience exper 
as it saves fifty ti ts cosi in vil edies. T 
most enfeebled it imparts a healthy fo -- 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion he 
and muscularenergy. Recommended by Drs. Ure.> 


Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; 44 
de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Cast! 
General Thomas King, and 50,000 other resp¢ 
whose health has been perfectly restored by it 
means of cure had failed. In canisters, I!b., 2s 
4s. 6d.; 5ib., Lis 121b., 22s. ; the 12ib. carriag 
receipt of post-office order.—Barry ou Barry and ¢ 
gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co 

dilly; Abbis and Co. 60, Gracechurch Street; 64 
Oxford Strect ; 330, Strand 
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NEW BOOKS AND 


By DAVID MASSON, M.A. 


J a e in University College, 


and CRITICAL, 


12s. 6d. 


sofessor of Eng 
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isl s 8vo. cloth, 
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oa eal a series of t phical studies, but, in 

o 

sort, a ph of English poetry 
hakspere to Alexander Smith.”— The Leader. 





by aremarkable power of analysis, 


« Distinguished 








a clear stateme nt of the facts on which specula- 
re based, and an appropriate beauty of language. 
y hd the , ‘th « . 7 
These essays should popular with serlous men, 


Atheneum . 
By WM. ARCHER BUTLER, M.A. 

of Moral I sophy, Trinity College 

Dublin 

4 Third Edit 


Late Professor 


ion of 


sERMONS, DOC — Al 1 PRACTICAL, With 
Canesir of the th ithor, by the Very Rev. T. Woon- 
warp, M.A De an of Dow With a Portrait, 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 





ion of the 


im we 


qualities for 
have met with in 


(huarterly, 





n Answer to Mr. New- 















xy the Very Rev. T. 
WooDWARD, D t \ Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
«4 work which ought to be in’ the librory of every 
tudent of divinity.” —B. » of Sr. Davim’s (Dr. 
[HIRLWALI ° » 
LECTURES on the HISTOR’ of ANCIENT PIHl- 
HVOSOPH Edited from tl Author's MSS. with 
Notes and a Preface by W. Hl. Tompson, M.A. 
Regius Professor of Greek in tl t niversity of Cam- 
bridge. In 2 vols. Svo. cloth l s 
“[ have seen Y i » be convinced of 
r great scientific value ul am much gratified i 
tant a sub t treated wi th so mu h 
uteness.””—Sir Wu. Hamittron, Protes- 


and Metaphysics, Edinburgh, Feb. 27, 1856. 


A Second Series of 





SERMONS, DOCTRINAI and PRACTICAI 
Edited from the Autl MSS. by J. A. Jerewn 
D.D. Regius Professor of D ty in the University 


8vo. clot 10s. 6d. 


f Cambridge. 


By THOMAS aawees wanes, M.A. 


Rector ¢ of Kel D low of Trinity 
Th DIFFICULTIES of BELIEF in CON- 
SEKION with t CREATION and the FALL. 
i rown Svo. ch iy. 64 

A proio und and masterly treatise.”—Zclectic Re- 

By JOHN M° ‘LEOD CAMPBELL. 

The NATURE of the ATONEMENT, and 

s Relation to t Remis of Sins and Eternal 
Life. In 1 vol. 8vo. 10s, ¢ 


By the Right Rev. ig 
JOHN WILLIAM CELEESS, D.D. 


Bishop o, f Ne of St 
( 


EKS in NAT iL a Journal of a 
of Visitation nong the Col 


ionists 
ves of Natal. With 4 Lit and a 


John's 


ind 
hographs 
} 


interesting and charmingly-written little 





By on a LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A. 
tor of Christchurch, 
ST. PAUL 
Remarks o 
sor Jowett’s Commen 
2s. 6d. 
“A piece of profound as w 


National Re w. 


By the late HENRY LUSHINGTON and 
FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON. 


MODERN THOUGHT. 
he Views Advanced in Profes- 
ry on St. Paul. 8vo. sewed, 


and 


n some of 





s genial criticism.” — 


LA NATION BOUTIQUIERE, and other 
Poems, chiefly Political. With a Preface by Henry 
LUsHINGTON POIN rs of WAR, by FRANKLIN 


LUSHINGTON. 
. Full of truth, 
By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley, and Car Sf Middleham, 
NEW PRESENT-BOOK. 
S; or Greek I " iry rales for my Children. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
and warmt! und noble life.” 


-~Er- 


; A 
The HEROES 





In 8vo. with 8 E ngravings after Drawings by the 
Author, beautifully prin 1 tinted paper, and 
le egantly bound in cloth, with gilt leaves, price 
Ts. 6d. 

“If the public accepts our rece mime ndation, this 


book will run through 


Vv Guardian, 
larch 12, 1856, 


many edition 


A Second Edition of 
WESTWARD HO! or 








ryages and Adven- 
tures of Sir Amyas Leigh Kn a t, of Burrough, in 
the County of Devon, in the Reign of her Most 
Glorious Maje sty Queen Elizabetl Rendered into 
modern English by Cuaries Kinostey. 3 vols 
crown Svo. 1/, lls. 6d. 
_ The Fifth Thousand. 
GLAUCUS; or the Wonders of the Shore. With a 
Frontispiece, beauti fully bou cloth, suitable for 


Prizes and Presents. Feay. Sv: 
«Te - 

P Its pages sparklk with lift 

sand sources of unantic 


3s. Gd. 





and combine 


ry happy and un- 


pated pleasure, 
usement hee uction ir 
wonted deavers —Eclectic Re 
ALEXANDRIA : und : SCHOOLS: 
8 delivered at the Philos 


“dinburgh. With a Preface 


. 2 V 

being Four Lec- 

»phical Institution, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

New Edition of 

PHAETHON: or Loos: Thought 
Crown 8vo, Coad, pal 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Regius Professor of Technology in the 
Edinburgh. 


University « 


NEW EDITIONS PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN AND C0., 


y | 


The FIVE GATEWAYS of KNOWLEDGE 


In the j 


By JOHN HAMILTON, of St. Ernan’s, 
M.A. of St. 


John’s College, Cambridge. 


On TRUTH and ERROR. Thoughts in Prose 
and Verse, on the _venengees of Truth and the 
Causes and Effects of Error. Post 8vo. clet! 

Vearly ready 


By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, M.A. 

Assistant-Master of Harrow School, ly Fellow 
of Trinity College, ¢ 

A GENERAL VIEW of 
CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT, during 
the First Four Centuries. Crown &vo. cloth, 12s. 6d 
“It is by far the best and most cor f the 
kind; lad to see d on 


the lists of our examining chaplains.”— Guardia 


By Mr. MAURICE, Mr. KINGSLEY, 
Professor TRENCH, Dr. CHAMBERS, &c. 
LECTURES to LADIES on PRACTICAL 
SUBJECTS. Second Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, 

Ts. 6d. 

* These men, 
do honour to woman by 
best thoughts of manly minds,” —Z 
January 1856, 


By CHARLES HARDWICK, M.A. 
Fellow of St. Cather *s Hall, D ty Leet t 
King’s College, and Christia Adrocate in the a 
ersity of Cambridge. 
A HISTORY of th: 
during the MIDDLE 





forme? 
ambridge. 


the 


the 


npl te book « 


and we should be g it well places 


themselves an honour to their times, 
giving her the benetit of 
nburgh Review 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


AGES. With 4 Maps con- 


structed for this Work by A. Kerra Jounsron. 
Crown &Svo. cloth, l0s. 6d. 
‘We have no work in the English language that 


can be compared with this.”—Guard 


A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHU nt 1H 


during the REFORMATION, Crown 8&vo 

ls. 6¢ 

* Exhibits a deep comprehension and a fir if 
his theme, with the ease and mastery in t 
which such qualities generally impart 





March 15, 


1856. 


By the Right Rev. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS a D.D. 
of New Zealand, fo mw of St. J 
A Third Edition of 

The WORK of CHRIST in th 


Crown 8vo. price 2s, 


_ By ISAAC TAYLOR, Eq. 


Bisho, 





fi 


WORLD 


Authoi * The Ne al Fist y sm,” &« 
The RESTORATION of BELIEF. 1 vol. 
crown Svo. cloth, &s. 6d 





By the Rev. FRANCIS — Say - 
Vicar of Wittor, Norfolk, and late 
st Catherine’s Hall 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 


HISTORY of 





PRAYER, together with a Rationale of the several 

Offices Crown &vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

* Mr. Procter’s *‘ History of the Book of Common | 
Prayer’ is by far the best commentary extant 
Christian Remembrancer, April 1855 


By the Rev. F. D. “MAURICE, 


Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, 


A Second Edition of 
The PATRIARCHS and LAWGIVERS of the OLD 
PESTAME NT. With a New Preface, crown 8vo 


cloth, 6s. 
A Second Edition of 

PROPHETS and KINGS of the 

MENT. Crown &8vo. cloth, 10s. 6¢ 

THE UNITY of the NEW TESTAMENT. 8vo 

loth, lis. 

DOCTRINE of SACRIFICE, deduced from the 
Scriptures. Crown &vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
LECTURES on the ECCLESIASTICAT 
of the FIRST and SECOND CENTURIES, 8vo 

cloth, l0s. 6d. 

LEARNING and WORKING, and Lectures on the 
Religion of Ancient Rome and its Influer on Mo- 
dern Civilization. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 

A Second Edition of 

PFHEOLOGICAL ESSAYS; with a New Preface 
other Additions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 

CHRISTMAS DAY, and other Sermons, 


10s. 6d. 
A Third Edition of 
THE RELIGIONS of the WORLD 
with CHRISTIANITY. Feap. 8vo 
A Second Edition of 
SERMONS on the PRAYER-BOOK. 


rhe OLD TESTA- 


Phe 








and 


COMPARED 
cloth, 5s. 


58. 6 


The CHURCH a FAMILY. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A Third Edition of 
SERMONS on the LORD'S PRAYER, Feap. §vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The SABBATH, 


2s. 6d, 


and other Sermons, 


—s 
HISTORY | 


Svo. cloth, | 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, | 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


By the late CHARLES MANSFIELD, M.A. 
Of Clare Hall, 
LETTERS from BRAZIL, 


and PARAGUAY Edited fr 
With a Sketch of his Life, by Rev 


Cambridge. 

BUENOS AYRES, 
Author's MSS, 

Cnag.ies Kivnes- 


ym the 


LEY, Rector of Eversiey. Illustrated by a Map, 
Portrait, and numerous Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 


By the Author of “Visiting my Relations.” 
WATERS of COMFORT. A small volume of 


Devotional Poetry of a Practical Character. Feap. 
&vo. cloth, 4s. 


JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A. 

Rector of Herstmonceur, Archdeacon ¢ 

lain in Ordinary to the Queen, and 
of Trinity College, Cambridg 


A Second Edition of 
VINDICATION of LUTHER. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

A Second Edition of 
The MISSION of the COMFORTER. 8vo 


A Second Edition of 
of FAITH. &vo 


f Lewes, Chap- 
ly Fellow 


Jorme 


cloth, 12s. 


The VICTORY cloth, 5s. 
A Second Series of 
PARISH SERMONS. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
CHARGES—from 1840 to 1834 ling Three not 
hitherto pu +" hed. With an Inutreduction. 3 vols, 
vo. cloth, . lls. 6d. 


CHARGES to the CLERGY of ARCH DEACON- 








RY of LEWES. Delivered att Ordinary Visita- 

tions in the Years 1843, 1845, 1816. Never before 

published. With an Introduction, explanatory of 

his position in the Church, with reference to the 

parties that divide it. th, 6s. Gd 

rhis is included in the ‘ if Collected Charges, 
but is published separately, w litlepages for the 
3 vols. tor the sake of those who have the rest 
MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS on the SUB- 


JECTS of the DAY. ( 
12s, — 
Mathematical Class-Books for Colleges and 
Schools. 
Mr. FROST’S NEWTON, Sections I. II 
Notes and Problems, 10s. 6d 
Mr. GRANT’S PLANE ASTRONOMY. 6s. 


lected in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 


III, With 


Mr. PARKINSON'S ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 
9s. 6d. 

Mr. PHEAR’S ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS, 
5s. 6d. 

Mr. PHEAR’S ELEMENTARY MECHITANICS, 
10s. 6d. 


Mr. PUCKLE’S 
TIONS. 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY CONIC SEC- 


Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S ARITHMETIC and AL- 
GEBRA. Third Edition, 10s. 6d 
Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S ARITIMETIC for 
SCHOOLS. Fourth Thousand, 4s. 6¢ 
Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S KEY t bove. 
Nearly ready. 
Mr. SNOWBALL’S PLANE and SPHERICAL TRI- 


GONOMETRY. Eighth Editic 7s. 6d 


Professor TAIT’S and Mr. STEELE’S TREATISE 
on DYNAMICS. 10s. 6d 

Mr. TODHUNTER’S DIFFERENTIAI id INTE- 
GRAL CALCULUS, Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Mr. TODHUNTER’S ANALYTICAL STATICS, 
lOs. 6d. 

Mr. TODHUNTER’S CONIC SECTIONS, 10s. 6d. 

Mr. TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on ALGEBRA 

Preparing. 
Mr. TODHUNTER’S ALGEBRA BEGINNERS, 


Preparing. 


CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS, 1848 


to 1851. Solutions by Messrs. Ferrers and Jackson, 
lds. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE RIDERS, 1848 to 
1851. Solutions by Mr. Jameson. 7s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS and 
RIDERS, 1854. Solutions by the Moderators, 
Messrs. Watton and Mackenzix. 10s. 6d. 

Greek and Latin Class-Books. 

Mr. DRAKE’S EUMENIDES of -ESCHYLUS, Wit 
English Notes, 7s. 6+ 

Mr. DRAKE'S DEMOSTHENES de CORONA, 


With English Notes, 5s. 


Dr. HUMPHREY’S EXERCITATIONES IAM- 
BIC.E. 5s. 6d, 

Mr. MAYOR’S JUVENAL, With English Not« 
l0s. 6d 

Mr. MERIVALE’S SALLUST. With English Notes, 
5s. 

Mr. THRING’S CONSTRUING BOOK, 25s, 6d. 

Mr. WRIGHT’S HELLENICA. With English Notes, 
3s. 6d. 

Mr. WRIGHT’S HELP to LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ls. 6d. 

Mr. WRIGHT'S The SEVEN KINGS of ROME; a 
First Latin Construing Book, With English Notes. 

in Se Nearly ready. 
English Grammars. 

Mr. THRING’S ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR. A 
New Edition, 2s. 

Mr. THRING’S CHILD’S GRAMMAR. lL. 

Mr. PARMINTER’S MATERIALS of ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR, 3s. 6d, 
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PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S NEW POEM. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 1s. cloth, 
>OoO T H WE L a Poem. 

) By Wa. Evmonpstoxe Ayroun, D.C.L. Author of 
** Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.” 
WiuaM Bi ACK WOOD and Sons, Edinburgh 
is day is published, 


HE SKETC HER. By the Rev. 





435 


& London. 





JOHN 


Eacirs, M.A. Oxon. Originally published in 
** Blackwood’s Magazine.” In 1 vol. post 8vo. price | 
10s. 6d. 


WituAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburs gh & & London. 





This day is published, price 6s. Vol. I. 
ESnve.& CRITICAL anc IMAGINA- 
4 TIVE. Contributed to ** Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
sy Professor Wisoy. eing Vol. V. of the Uniform 
Edition of his Works. KE dited by Professor Ferrier. 
Wiu.uiaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


vols. 16s. 





Sixth Edition, with Portrait, 2 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on BANK- 
ING; including an Inquiry into the Causes of 

the Failures of Joint-Stock Banks. By J. W. Gitparr, 
F.R.S. General Manager of the London and West- 
minster Bank. 

__London: LONGMAN and c 0. 39, Paternoster Row. 


= published, Vol. I. post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


: io SCIENCE OF MIND; 
OR PNEUMATOLOGY. 

Contents : The Influence and Action of Matter upon 
Mind occasioning Sensation; of Sensations of Taste, of 
Smell, of Sound, of Colour; of Inorganic Sensations. 
The Influence of Mind upon Matter producing Human 
Action. 

London : 


LonemaN, Brown, Green, LonomMAns, 


and Rowerts, 


Price 2s. eac h, in ornamental bo ards, 
Illustrated - — rt, Henning, Hine, G: aN arni, 


id Leech, 
GKETCHES OF THE DAY. 
y ALBERT SMITH. 
WONDERFUL PEOPLE. By Horack Maynew. 
MEN of the HOUR. By Anevs B. Reacu. 
BROAD GRINS from CHINA. Price Ls. 
*,* These books are decidedly the happiest efforts of 
their authors. 
London: 








Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


This day, in post 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 


cloth lettered, 
HE CAMP and the CUTTER; ora 


Cruise to the C rimea during the late War, in the 
Yacht ** Sparrowhawk.” By Epwry Gatr. With an 
Appendix, containing a Statistic al Account of the 
Forces, Killed, Wounded, & 

*This volume is Sania of pleasant pictures ; 
the style is piquant and engaging; and it is impossible 
to take up,¢ the book without wishing to read it to the 
last page. Morning Post. 

London : Tuomas Hopesoy, 13, Paternoster Row. 

MARRY — Ss apt ELS.—New 
ice ls 6d. boards, 

TEW TON "FOS TER. 

MARRYAT. 
Also, uniform, 1s. 6d. each, 
Peter Simple. | King’s Own. 
Midshipman Easy. Rattlin the Reefer 
And Pacha of Many Tales. 

The sale of this edition has already reached 100,000 
volumes, and no library, however small, can be com- 
plete without Marryat’s books. 


Volume. 


By Captain 


Edited. 


London: Grorce Rovrieper and Co. 2, Farringdon | 
Street. 
EMERSON’S NEW BOOK ON ENGLAND. 


Price ls. boards, 


FE NGLISH TRAITS. By R. W. Emerson. 


CoNnTENTs : 


Land. Truth. | 
Race. | The Times. 

Character. Wealth. | 
Ability. Literature, } 


Manners. &e. Ke. 

** Every one should read this book. England has no 
better champion in America than Emerson ; and where- 
ever ‘ English Traits’ finds its way, a genuine admira- 
tion of the Old Country must follow.” 

London: Grorce RovutiepcGE and Co, 2, 

Street. 


CONTAINS 32 ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
AL —. a 
*rice ls. cloth, 
HE HUMIL 1 ATION and EXALTA- 
TION of our REDEEMER, in 32 Prints, repre- 
senting the Original Wood-blocks of Albert Durer. 
Edited by Archdeacon ALLEN. 

**T hope that an impression of thirty-two of Albert 
Durer’s illustrations, at the cost of one shilling, may 
bring thousands under the influence of one of the 
greatest men of his time; the friend of Erasmus and 
Melancthon speaking to us across three centuries 
through the universal language of his art.”—Extract 
from PREFACE. 

London: Grorce Rovutiepce and Co. Farringdon | 
Street. | 


Farringdon 





THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN#. 
This day is published, complete in 4 vols. crown 8vo. 


price 24s. cloth 
HE NOCTES AMBROS SIANZ; 


iraies the First Volumes of Professor Wilson’s 
Works, Edited by Professor Ferrer. 

** The ‘ Noctes’ are a valuable contribution to our 
literature, They are the effusions of a powerful mind— 
wide and various in their subject, embracing the cur- 
rent topics of their time, and throwing no small light 
on its history. They give the impression, in a degree 
rarely equalled, of being written out of the author’s | 
fulness, flowing spontaneously and without effort, and | 
br inging the reader into intercourse, not with a littéra- | 
teur but with a man, while yet they are constructed | 
with admirable dramatic skill in the embodiment and | 
discrimination of the persons who take part in them. 
They beam with wit and humour, with vigorous mz anly 
sense, with poetry and eloquence e, with criticism at 
once broad and delicate.”—Satur day Review. 

WILL1AM Back woop and Sons, Edinburgh & London ; 
to be had of all Booksellers, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


| QIR ARTHUR ELTON’S ACTS | 

h for the PRESENT CRISIS. Some Copies of the 
rbove are still for sale, sewe tin 1 vol. containing both 

| First and Second Series ice 3s. 6d.—Apply t 

| Tuomas Kersiake, Park Street, Bristol. 

| FHE DESIGNS OF RUSSIA. 


Just published 


YCANDINAVIA ; 


1, price 5s. 


its Hopes and Fears. 


h By G. LALLERSTEDT. 
P.S. Kixc, Parliamentary Paper Dépot, Bridge 
| Sisaak: ‘Stininster. 
Published this day, price Ls. 6d. ornamental boards, 


: LADY 
ALEXANDR 
from the Eighth Par 
On this extraordi 
opera of ** La Travia 

London: G. V1 
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lished 
of ASSURANCE 
veteristics of every Office, pat 
tical Notes upon Assurance 





Cavendo Tutus, 





** The extreme importance of s curity, and the dan- 
ger of that essen becoming impaired by excessive 
competition.” ¢ "Int cction, 

Price 
Deaw and Sox, Publis $1, Ludgate Hill. 
NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PROSE AND 


POETI( AL WORKS. 
] Ow TO RINT “AND WHEN TO 
PUBLISH.—Practical Advice to Authors, In- 


experienced Writers, 


and Possessors of Manuscripts, 


on the efficient Publication of Books intended for Ge- 


| neral Circulation or Priv: 


tree, to orders enclosing 


SAUNDERS and OTLry, 


I 


ite 


12 


Distribution, 
stamps. 
*ublishers, Conduit Street. 


Sent, post- 


Of whom may be had, 








THE YOUNG POET’S ASSISTANT. By an Old 
Reviewer. Price 2s. post free. 
~ In 18mo. price, sewed, 2s. 6d.; or half-bound, 3s. 
LASS-ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEO- 


J) GRAPHY, 








for Training Colleges, Pupil-Teachers, 





and the Upper Classes Schools : 20 
coloured Maps, and 10 Sections and Diagrams; with 
Explanatory Descriptions of the Plates. By W. 
M‘Leop, F.R.G.S. and M.R.C.P. Royal Military Asy- 
lum, Chelsea. Forming part of the new School Series 
Edited by the Rev. G. R. Gurie, M.A. Inspector- 
General of Military Schools. 

London: Loxemay, Brows, Green, LonGMANs, and 

Roperts. 
Of whom may be h ad, in 18mo. 2s. 6d. sewed ; or 
; If-bound, 


Mr. M‘LEOD’S 
GEOGRAPHY, cor 
publicat 
RAP HIC 
LIVING 


In course of 


PHotoG 


“ll AND-ATL AS 
iprising 29 full-coloured Maps. 


of GENERAL 


each, a Series of 


“PORTRAITS OF 


CELEBRITIES. 
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‘ i ~ 
~~ REVIEW, 
No. XXIII. Vol. VI. price 2s. 6a > Post, 3s. 
Coxtents: 1. Odd Phases in Literature - st P 
2. Paul Hiffernan: a Character of the L ey 
3. The Post-oftice—4. Ireland: The Poor Relati 
5. Transportation and Reformation—¢ Steam a 
Telegraphic Communication — 7. The Irish ( 
Establishment—8. Peel, Peelism, and Catholic Ema 


cipation—9. Art in the Cloister: Meehan’s Translatic, 
of Marchese—10. Quarterly Record of the Progress of 


Reformatory Schools and Prison Dise ipline—)], Sm 





field (Dublin —- stitution. 
Dublin: . B. Kevry, 8, Grafton Street ; 
London : mansean MARSHALL, and Co, ; 


Booksellers. and al 





On the ith of OcronzR, No I. 

and on the Ist of NovEMBER, Part L. pri 

| TE NATIONAL MAG AZINE: 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL 





OF LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, SOCIAI 
PROGRESS, AND FAMILY LIFE 
Edited by Joun Sacnpers and Westianp Marstox, 
Costents of No. I.: 
Tue SALvration, by Sir C. Eastlake, President , f th 
Royal Academy, Engraved on Wood, in the hig 





style of the Art. 
Tur STEREOSCOPR, 


F.R.S. 


by Sir David Brewster, 


being the First of a Series of ~K.. : 
Popular Science. 
AtFrep TENNYSON, a Portrait, by Mayall, Engraved by 
Henry Linton. * 
Tne FAMILY MysrTEer 
With other important Papers and Engravings, 


on 


y, a Tale by Wilkie Collins, 


A detailed Prospectus, 
gravings, can be obtained from 
post-free from the Office, 25, 
London. 


tl HE 


with Specimen of the E 
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